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VERSIFICATION IN ALFONSO EL SABIO’S CANTIGAS 


ITH his customary insight, Menéndez y Pelayo' summarized 
the great value of the versification in the Cantigas* of Alfonso 
el Sabio (1226-1284) : 


Pero las Cantigas, no sélo importan por su valor lingiifstico y por su con- 
tenido hagiogrdfico, sino por la extraordinaria variedad y relativa per- 
fecci6n de sus formas métricas. Son, tomadas en conjunto, la mds an- 
tigua manifestacién lfrica conocida hasta hoy en ninguna de las literaturas 


de la Peninsula, y no muy posterior a las pocas muestras que tenemos del 


1 “Tas cantigas del Rey Sabio,” La ilustracién espafiola y americana (Madrid), 
XXXIX (1895), 163. 

2 Cantigas de Santa Marta de Don Alfonso el Sabio, ed. Real Academia Espafiola 
(Marqués de Valmar), 2 vols. (Madrid, 1889). In the present study I follow the 
line division indicated in this edition. However, Julidn Ribera’s statement (La 
misica de las Cantigas. Estudio sobre su origen y naturaleza [Madrid, 1922], pp. 
105-106) regarding verse division should certainly be taken into account: “. . . 
en el estribillo no hay que dividir los versos por el lugar en que aparezcan rimas 
interiores ; y nunca se deben subdividir las estrofas sin rimas. . . . Por no atenerse 
a estos dos principios, han solido medirse mal los versos de las Cantigas, y, por 
consecuencia, se ha desconocido su verdadera forma. En la edicién de Valmar 
aparecen versos de doce sflabas divididos como si cada uno fueran dos de 6 + 6; 
los de 13, en dos de 6 + 7; los de 14, en dos de 7 + 7 y muchas veces 8 + 6, alguna 
vez 5 + 9, y todos los versos de 16 en dos, 8 + 8, y los de 24, en 8 + 8 + 8, aun 
cuando no se vean rimas ni asonancias en ninguna cesura, ni aun en las del estri- 
billo.” See further discussion of this matter on pages indicated above. Henri 
Collet y Luis Villalba (“Contribution a |’étude des Cantigas d’Alphonse le Sa- 
vant,” Bulletin Hispanique, XIII (1911), 273) remarked: “. . . Ensuite, la 
musique des cantigas oblige l’analyste & considérer tout vers décomposable en ses 
deux hémistiches, ce qui explique assez bien les assonances internes et certaines 
libertés apparentes de la structure générale.” 
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metro épico castellano. Por ellas habré que comenzar cuando alguien 
intente hacer una prosodia histérica que todavia nos falta. . . . 

La metrificacién de las Cantigas es tan varia y abundante que abarca 
desde los versos de cuatro y cinco sflabas hasta los de diez y siete, sin que 
falte, por supuesto, el endecasflabo anapéstico, vulgarmente llamado de 
gaita gallega, mezclado con otros de mejor sonido. La variedad de com- 
binaciones es estraordinaria, y muy notable la soltura artistica del versi- 
ficador, que venciendo las trabas de una lengua naciente, se empefia en 
arduas filigranas métricas, y atina a veces con un género de perfeccién 
técnica que parece enteramente moderna. 


It is, in fact, surprising to find that the Cantigas could have been 
the source of the fundamentals of Castilian metric practice in formal 
poetry.* That is to say that Alfonso’s ability to select, at almost 
the very dawn of Peninsular formal poetry, lasting qualities in so 
intricate an art as that of versification is indeed admirable. All 
presently known verse forms employed in Castilian before the 
Golden Age are found in the Cantigas. And there is in the collection 
a foreshadowing, as Menéndez y Pelayo indicates, of Golden Age 
and modern lines. Alfonso’s system of verse measure—syllable 
count*—was the one followed almost exactly in subsequent Castilian 
poetry. Alfonso’s rhythmic patterns’ have lived to the present 
time and his strophe forms could have been prototypes for a number 
of basic Castilian strophes.* His great fondness for polymetric 
combinations’ is of particular significance. 

A review of some of the details of the Alphonsine and the formal 
Castilian metrics will illustrate the intimate relationship between 
the two and will, in part at least, constitute the beginning suggested 


* For a detailed account of important sources of Peninsular metrics consult 
Pierre Le Gentil, La poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a la fin du moyen dge. 
Deuxitme partie: Les formes (Rennes: Plihon, 1953). This work (cf. index) dis- 
cusses many aspects of Alfonso’s Cantigas and their importance in the develop- 
ment of Spanish metrics. 

4 Introduced earlier in the century in the cuaderna via by Berceo or his con- 
temporaries. 

5’ Rhythmic patterns were undoubtedly influenced by the music to which the 
poems were sung. See Collet y Villalba, op. cit., pp. 274, 288; Ribera, op. cit., 
Le Gentil, op. cit. 

* Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 313: “Les genres 4 forme fize que l’on cultive au XV° 
siécle dans la Péninsule ne sont pas des genres nouveaux. IIs sont |’aboutissement 
d’une lente évolution, qui s’amorce déja dans les vénérables Cantigas d’ Alphonse 
P ous 

7 But see quotation from Ribera in n. 2, above. 
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by Menéndez y Pelayo of “una prosodia histérica que todavia nos 
falta.’”* 


Only Perogrullo would state that both poetries base verse meas- 
ure on syllable count, but it is of interest to notice that Alfonso’s 
method of counting syllables was essentially that employed by 
Berceo (late 12th century to mid-13th), whose poetry antedated 
Alfonso’s by only a few years. ‘The only differences that I have 
been able to discover are that Alfonso was perhaps more liberal than 
Berceo in his use of apocope and enjambment and that the two poets 
may have followed slightly different rules for apocope.® 

John D. Fitz-Gerald” lists about a hundred words from Berceo’s 
Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos in which apocope of the final un- 
stressed vowel or syllable appears, and further states (p. 56) that 
“An examination of the list of imperfect hemistichs will show that 
by the use of apocope many of them may easily be reduced to the 
norm.” In the Cantigas apocope of the final unstressed vowel is so 
common that in many cases it practically serves the purpose of the 
synaloepha developed in fifteenth century Castilian—it gives elastic- 
ity and smooth flow to the verse and eases the poet’s task of fitting 
words to verse length. There seems to be no rule to regulate the 
number or kinds of words apocopated in either Alfonso or Berceo. 


8’ Several aspects of Alfonso’s metrics have interested scholars: Francisco 
Pérez Beyer, in his notes to Nicol4s Antonio’s Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus (Vol. 2, 
Madrid, 1788), p. 80 calls attention to the numerous metric forms of the Cantigas 
and lists many of them. Federico Hanssen devoted several studies to Alfonso’s 
metrics: ‘‘Los versos de las Cantigas de Santa Maria del rey Alfonso X,” Anales de 
la Universidad de Chile, CVIII (1901), 337-373, 501-546; ‘“‘Metrische Studien zu 
Alfonso und Berceo,” Deutscher wissenschafilicher Verein zu Santiago de Chile, 
V (1903); “Los alejandrinos de Alfonso X,” Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 
CXXXIIT (1913), 81-114; “Los endecasflabos de Alfonso X,” Bulletin Hispani- 
que, XV (1913), 284-299; “Die Jambischen Metra Alfons des X,”” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XXTX (1914), 65-68. The Marqués de Valmar, in the Academy 
edition of the Cantigas, includes a chapter (VII) on the “Versificacién de las 
Cantigas” (reprinted in his Estudio histérico, critico y filolégico sobre las Cantigas 
del Rey Don Alfonso el Sabio [Madrid, 1897]). Much light has been shed on-the 
subject by the recent work of Higinio Anglés, La miisica de las Cantigas de Santa 
Marta (Barcelona, 1943). Studies by Julid4n Ribera, Collet and Villalba, and 
Pierre Le Gentil are mentioned elsewhere in this article. 

® Extant manuscripts of some of Berceo’s work, undoubtedly not too reliable, 
however, show considerable fluctuation in verse length not found to any appreci- 
able extent in the Cantigas. Poor copy may be at fault. 

” Versification of the Cuaderna Via as Found in Berceo’s Vida de Santo Do- 
mingo de Silos (New York, 1905), pp. 54-55. 
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Apparently in Galician-Portuguese any final unaccented vowel 
followed by an initial vowel" or a verse end could be apocopated, 
particularly in certain verb forms and other common words, al- 
though final a seems to show great resistance to the practice. How- 
ever, since many words were never apocopated, complete rules for 
apocopation in the Cantigas are not clear. In regard to the Castilian, 
Fitz-Gerald (p. 55, n. 1) quotes Hanssen’s statement: “. . . hai 
pocos ejemplos de la apécope de la a final.’’ He also says that in 
Berceo Romanic final syllables -ce (-ze), -de, -io, -se, and -te are some- 
times apocopated. And I might add that in Berceo apocopation 
was not necessarily followed by a vowel or a verse-end, but was also 
sometimes followed immediately by a consonant of a word in the 
same hemistich. It may be said, then, that Alfonso was somewhat 
more modern than Berceo in his use of apocope, which in the 
Cantigas was almost equivalent to the synaloepha of later centuries, 
though of course more limited in use, and that Berceo’s apocope was 
true apocope in the strictest sense. 

As in Berceo’s work, hiatus in the Cantigas is required between 
contiguous vowels of separate words when apocope is not employed. 
Hiatus is much more frequent than apocope. 

For Berceo, Fitz-Gerald (p. 64) says of dieresis (dialysis) and 
syneresis (synizesis): “. . . the poet was virtually untrammelled in 
his use of dialysis and synizesis. In this usage, the poets of the 
cuaderna via (to judge them all by our poem) were but continuing 
the liberty of their Latin predecessors. 

“That they were not absolutely free has been admitted in the 
course of this argument. To summarize briefly the exceptions that 
I have noticed to this virtual freedom, they are the diphthongs 
ie < é in the Latin, and we < 6 in the Latin... ; and root- 
diphthongs like the Latin au in claustrum and the Germanic ai in 
laid.” 

4 A very few forms, such as the imperfect subjunctive, could be apocopated 
before a consonant. Compare Alfonso’s vowel apocope with Nebrija’s “ahoga- 
miento de vocales’’: ‘‘Acontece muchas vezes que cuando alguna palabra acaba 
en vocal i si se sigue otra que comienga esso mesmo en vocal, echamos fuera la 
primera dellas. . . . A esta figura . . . nos otros podemosla llamar ahogamiento 
de vocales . . .” (Antonio de Nebrija, Gramdtica castellana, ed. Pascual Galindo 
Romeo and Luis Ortiz Mufioz, [Madrid, 1946], Libro II, ch. vii, 47). Nebrija’s 
statement would make one wonder if the early system of apocopation as found in 
the Cantigas was continued even after the development of synaloepha in Spanish 
poetry. 
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Alfonso also had some freedom in the use of dieresis and synere- 
sis. However, additional restriction seems to have been felt: a 
diphthong after the accented syllable of the word might not be split 
unless the combination came originally from vowels of separate 
syllables.” 

Alfonso’s freedom in the use of run-on is almost shocking. 
Certainly no modern poet could be more lavish or more daring in 
taking advantage of this license. Division of a word between hemi- 
stichs or lines is common, as is the division of a phrase between lines 
or strophes. And not unknown is the division, even, of a word be- 
tween strophes: “Et querria//T’eu ueer con él, ca serfa’”’ (p. 474b. 
See also 368a, 370a, 371b, 382b, 405a, 405b, 408a, 408b, 410a, 410b, 
41la, 411b, etc.). 

There arises the question of the application, in the Cantigas, of 
the Ley de Mussafia:” measuring a verse length by counting the 
actual number of syllables present in the line instead of counting, as 
in the usual Spanish manner, to the last accented syllable and then 
adding one syllable to the count whether or not a syllable is actually 
present. The question arises because Alfonso so frequently em- 
ploys in the same poem oxytones and paroxytones having the same 
actual number of syllables, as in No. 7, in which the oxytones are 
accented on the eighth syllable and the paroxytones on the seventh: 


Porende uos contarey 
d’un miragre que achei 
que por hia badessa 
fez a Madre do gran Rei 


Cf. dieresis in Encina: D. C. Clarke, “On Juan del Encina’s Una arte de 
poesta castellana,” Romance Philology, VI (1953), 255-256. 

8 Adolfo Mussafia, “Sull’ antica metrica portoghese,” Sitzungsberichle . . . 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Vienna), X (1896). See also review 
by Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos in Literaturblatt fiir germanische und ro- 
manische Philologie (Leipzig), XVII (1896), 308-318. Le Gentil (op. cit., pp. 
342, 343) states: “. . . normalement, troubadours et trouvéres évitent de traiter 
les rimes masculines et les rimes féminines comme si elles étaient interchangeables : 
on les trouve réparties 4 des places correspondantes dans chaque strophe, en 
régle générale. . . 

“Je ne sache pas que la loi de Mussafia ait trouvé une application dans les 
Cantigas du Roi Savant. En revanche, & en juger par les transcriptions toutes 
récentes de Higinio Angles, les finales graves peuvent s’y substituer aux finales 
aigués selon |’équivalence posée plus haut, |’application pouvant d’ailleurs 
révéler une certaine recherche artistique.” 
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ca, per com’ eu apres’ ei, 
éra-xe sua essa. 

Mas o demo enartar 

a foi, porque emprennar 
s’ouue d’un de Bolonna 
ome, que de recadar 
aufa, et de guardar, 

seu feit’ e sa besonna. 


Since many poems among the Cantigas combine oxytones and par- 
oxytones in the Castilian manner'—the paroxytonic having one 
actual syllable more than the oxytonic—, it is to be doubted that 
Alfonso differed from Berceo and other Castilian poets in the count- 
ing of his syllables. Any combination of different line lengths in a 
poem should probably be considered a phase of Alfonso’s fondness 
for polymetric patterns. 

Although Alfonso wrote lines ranging in length from two (No. 
276) to seventeen (No. 5) syllables, his favourite was undoubtedly 
the octosyllable,* which has in the Cantigas the same characteris- 
tics, save for the frequent hiatus, as does the modern Castilian 
octosyllable: primary accent on the seventh syllable; either oxy- 
tonic or paroxytonic ending; movable secondary accent, generally 
falling in or near the middle of the verse. When one considers the 
gracefulness and rhythmic flow of this verse in the Cantigas, one is 
not surprised to find that the octosyllable became the “Spanish 
meter par excellence.” 

Strangely enough, the lines of next importance in the Cantigas— 
as in later Spanish—are probably the hendecasyllable and the 
heptasyllable. The pattern of Alfonso’s hendecasyllable, naturally, 
was not that of the Italianate hendecasyllable that found a perma- 
nent place in Castilian when it was introduced in the sixteenth 
century by Boscén and Garcilaso. Aifonso’s hendecasyllables are 
frequently oxytonic and they usually have a variable rhythmic 
pattern, in contrast to the more modern Spanish paroxytones and 
proparoxytones adhering to specific rhythmic patterns: 

Rosa de beldad e de parecer, 
et Fror d’alegria et de prazer; 
Dona en mui piadosa seer, 
Sennor en toller coitas et doores. 


4 Proparoxytones do not appear in rime position in the Cantigas. 
46 Possibly influenced by Latin hymns—see ch. VII in ed. of Cantigas (see 
note 2, above). 
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Atal Sennor deu’ ome muit’ amar 
que de todo mal o pode guardar, 
et pode-ll’ os peccados perdéar 
que faz no mundo per méos sabores. 
(No. 10) 


There are a few poems in the collection, however, in which a second- 
ary accent is maintained on a fixed syllable throughout, or nearly 
throughout, the poem, as, for example, in No. 240, which has an 
accent consistently on the fourth syllable, and in No. 211, which 


has an accent on the fifth, or the poem on p. 599, which amounts to a 
five-plus-six : 


En a loar et dizer o seu ben 
et non cuidar nunca en outra ren; 
ca, pois que peccan per seu mado sen, 
roga por eles a do bon talan. 
(No. 240) 
Faz-los muit’ apostos porque aiamos 
sabor de sabel-os et os creamos, 
et faz-los fremosos porque queramos 
cobijcar d’auer a ssa companya. 
(No. 211) 
Ben uennas, Mayo, et con alegria; 
porén roguemos 4 Santa Marfa 
que a seu Fillo rogue todaufa 
que él nos guarde d’ err’ e de folfa. 
(p. 599) 


The twelve-syllable line is frequent. The hemistichs sometimes 
have a relatively set pattern, as in Nos. 123, 145, 209, 223: 


Ca ela poder 4 de siude dar 
et uida por sempr’ a quen ll’a demandar’ 
de coracgon. Et d’esto quer eu contar 
un mui bon mjragre, assi Deus m’aiude. 

Por todo o mund’ ela miragres faz; 
mais d’ ia sa casa, cabo Monssarraz, 
que chaman Terena, sei ben que assaz 
faz muitos miragres a quen ¥ recude. 

(No. 223) 


More often the pattern is varied within a poem. A close resem- 
blance to the verso de arte mayor is often achieved (Nos. 79, 307, for 
example). In fact, I see no difference between the verse form of 
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some of these poems and the fifteenth century arte mayor except 
regularity of syllable count in Alfonso’s work. The likeness to some 
eighteenth century variations of the arte mayor" is striking: 


Ca ela foi ufirgen en a uoontade 
e foi-o na carne con tan gran bondade, 
por que Deus do céo con sa déidade 
en ela pres carne que él non aufa. 
(p. 573) 


The nine- and the thirteen-syllable lines, which in Castilian were 
obliged to wait until the late nineteenth century for full recognition,” 
were by no means excluded from the Cantigas. In addition to their 
use in combinations (see below) they both solo :* 


E d’esto uos quero contar 
un gran miragr’ e mui fremoso 
que fezo a Uirgen sen par, 
Madre do gran Rei grorioso, 
por un ome que seu auer 
todo id despendud’ aufa 
por fazer ben et mais ualer, 
ca non id en outra folfa. 
(No. 25) 
E d’ est’ un miragre fremoso uos direi 
que auéo na Clusa, com’ escrit’ achei, 
que fez Santa Maria; e creo e sei 
que mostrou outros muitos en aquel lugar. 
(No. 73) 


The shortest line used as the sole verse-length in a poem is the 
hexasyllable, which appears in both the patterns later found in 
Castilian particularly during and after the Golden Age: the se- 
rranilla (No. 192) (having the secondary accent usually on the second 
syllable), and the ordinary hexasyllable (Nos. 250, 319) (having 
fluctuating secondary accent) : 


16 Consult D. C. Clarke, “Some Observations on Castilian Versification of the 
Neoclassic Period,” Hispanic Review, XX, (1952), 223-239. 

17 See Julio Saavedra Molina, Tres grandes metros: el eneastlabo, el tredecasilabo 
y el endecasilabo (Santiago, 1946). 

18 Examples are: nine-syllable verse, Nos. 25, 68, 80, 92, 146, 168, 230, 283, 
p. 567, p. 590; thirteen-syllable (with fluctuating inner accent), Nos. 73, 78, 141 
(with accent on the sixth syllable and structure resembling the French Alexan- 
drine), No. 110 (with accent usually on the sixth syllable), No. 93. 

1” This form appears in the Libro de Buen Amor and also in fifteenth century 
Castilian poetry. 
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E d’ esto contado 
uos seré per mi 
miragr’ e mostrado 
quant’ end’ aprendf 
fremos’ aficado . . . 

(No. 192) 

Ca tan muitas gracas 

deu, et piadades, 
a ela seu Fillo, 
que enfermidades 
de muitas maneiras 
toll’; e ben creades 
que a quen a chama 
non é uagarosa. 

(No. 319) 


The heptasyllable is more frequently than the hexasyllable 
the sole measure in a poem, It has no fixed inner accent. Its 
structure corresponds to that of the modern heptasyllable. 

Lines of twelve or more syllables are generally divided by 
caesura, but more frequently than not the position of the caesura, 
and therefore of the principal inner accent, fluctuates within a poem, 
as in the following: 


fourteen syllable: 


O caualeiro fez todo quanto Il’ 61 mandou, 
e tod’ ess’ ano sas Aues-Marias rezou, 
senon poucos dias que na cima én leixou 
con coita das gentes que yan con él falar. 
(from No. 16) 


twelve syllable: 


Os iudeus ouueron d’ esto gran pesar, 
et a César se foron ende queixar, 
dizendo que o auer querfan dar 
que pola uenda foran én receber. 

(from No. 27) 


thirteen syllable: (see above). The principle of the movable 
caesura was one of the main characteristics of the Castilian verso 
de arte mayor. It involves the use of compensation between hemi- 


*” See D. C. Clarke, “El esdrajulo en el hemistiquio de arte mayor,” Revista de 
Filologia Hispdnica, V (1943), 263-275. 
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stichs, which was sometimes in Castilian carried over to include 
compensation between lines." However, some poems do, like the 
Castilian cuaderna via, divide the line at a fixed place and so we 
find verses like some of those mentioned above and: 


seven-plus-seven : 


E pois foi na ygreia et o altar catou, 
aquela rauia grande toda se ll’ amansou; 
e pois dormié un pouco, a Uirgen a fillou 
pela mio et disse-ll’:—Eu te uenno sar. 

(from No. 372) 


five-plus-six : 


Ben uennas, Mayo, et con alegria; 
porén roguemos 4 Santa Marfa 
que a seu Fillo rogue todaufa 
que él nos guarde d’ err’ e de folfa. 
(p. 599) 


eight-plus-six : 


E pois que sonnou aquesto, foi lé6go desperto; 
ar uiti-a espert’ estando, de que foi ben certo; 
e por saber mdis que era, fez sas oragdes 
que lle dissesse seu nome et dar-ll’-fa dées. 
(from No. 85) 


Solo verse types not heretofore mentioned are the decasyllable 
(Nos. 15, 120, 280), the fourteen-syllable (Nos. 16, 23, 64, 95, 117, 
119, 136, 137), and the fifteen-syllable (No. 36). 


The zéjel,” one of the principal minor strophes of the fifteenth 


*1 See Aurelio M. Espinosa, “La compensacién entre versos en la versificacién 
espafiola,” Romanic Review, XVI (1925), 306-329; and “‘La sinalefa y la compensa- 
cién en la versificacién espafiola,”” Romanic Review, XTX (1928), 289-301 and XX 
(1929), 44-53. 

* Ribera (op. cit., p. 105) defines the zéjel thus: “una estrofilla temAatica, 
generalmente un distico, a la cabeza de cada cantiga, que es el estribillo que canta 
el coro; luego una estrofa compuesta de tres versos monorrimos, seguidos de un 
cuarto con rima comin, para el cantor solista.””’ He states that the form “nacié en 
Andalucia a fines del siglo IX o principios del X.”” He also stresses: “. . . hay 
que tener presente: 

“1° Que la rima es esencial al verso; por tanto, donde no haya rima podré 
verse cesura que sefiale una fraccién de verso, pero no verso entero. 

“2° Que las Cantigas pertenecen a la lirica coral (no a la mondédica), en la que 
el estribillo esté dedicado al coro y, para facilitar a éste el recuerdo de la letra, 
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century cancionero™ poets, was by far Alfonso’s favourite strophe for 
the Cantigas. Most of the cantigas have, basically, the zéjel rime 
scheme (aaab, cccb, dddb, etc.), although the poems of shorter lines 
usually alternate unrimed lines with the rimed :* 


Porend’ a Sant’ Escritura, 
que non mente nen erra, 
nos conta un gran miragre 
que fez en Engraterra 
a Uirgen Santa Marfa, 
con que judeus an gran guerra 
porque naceu Jesu-Cristo 
d’ela que os reprende. 

(No. 6) 


Each strophe is followed by the refrain (estribillo), which also serves 
as introductory strophe (cabeza) to the poem. This use of the 
cabeza and estribillo*® was exceedingly popular in the mid-fifteenth 
century cancionero poetry. 

Variations of the zéjel in the Cantigas** are numerous and include 
that in which alternating rime replaces the monorimed sequences, 
or other rimes are inserted between the original monorimed lines: 
abababac, dedededc, etc. (Nos. 156, 157, 180); that in which use is 
made of longer monorimed sequences (Nos. 95, 283) ; that in which 
there is an insertion of an extra rime between two lines having the 


suelen ponerse en las cesuras de ese estribillo rimas interiores, que no constituyen 
caracteristica de verso entero.” On the zéjel see also: ‘Discurso del sefior don 
Julidn Ribera y Tarrag6,”’ Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia Espafiola en la 
recepcién piblica del sefior D. Julidn Ribera y Tarragé el dia 26 de mayo de 1912 
(Madrid, 1912); Hans Spanke, “Die Theorie Riberas tiber Zusammenhinge 
zwischen friihromanischen Strophenformen und andalusisch-arabischer Lyrik des 
Mittelalters,” Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, Sprache, Dichtung, Sitte (Ham- 
burg), III (1930), 258-278; P. Le Gentil, op. cit., and “A propos de la ‘Strophe 
zéjelesque,’”’ Revue des Langues Romanes (Montpellier), LXX (1949), 119-134; 
and Isabel Pope, “El villancico polifénico,” in Cancionero de Upsala, ed. Rafael 
Mitjana and Jests Bal y Gay (Mexico, 1944), 15-43. 

*% See D. C. Clarke, “‘Miscellaneous Strophe Forms in the Fifteenth Century 
Court Lyric,” Hispanic Review, XVI (1948), 142-156. 

% See Ribera’s statement, n. 2, above. See also works by P. Le Gentil, n. 22, 
above. 

25 See Le Gentil, works cited in n. 22, above, and H. R. Lang, “Las formas 
estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero de Baena,’’ Estudios eruditos “in 
memoriam” de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1927), I, 485-523. 

*6 Cf. Ribera, La miisica . . . , p. 108. 
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constant rime: aaabab, cccbcb, etc. (No. 239) ; that in which there is 
omission of one line: aab, ccb, etc. (No. 250); that using the rime 
scheme later characteristic of the octava real: abababce (No. 35); 
several that might be prototypes of the copla de arte menor (p. 576) ; 
and numerous others. 

Among the strophes less popular with Alfonso el Sabio in the 
Cantigas, but which became strophes of primary importance in 
Castilian are : the redondilla—though not octosyllabic in the Cantigas, 
however (Nos. 230, 326, p. 589) ; the pareado (No. 260) ; the copla de 
pie quebrado (No. 300); monorimed quatrains similar to the cua- 
derna via strophe but having different lines (p. 599) ; a form closely 
resembling the romancillo (No. 401); and above all, a romance” 
(No. 308). This last is the earliest example of a romance, metrically 
speaking, that I have been able to find. It is divided into nine 
stanzas of twelve lines each and each stanza is followed by the 
cabeza-estribillo. The rime (including that of the four-line refrain) 
is -ar in the even-numbered lines. Odd-numbered lines are free. 
The first stanza is: 


E d’ est’ un muj gran miragre 
uos quer eu ora mostrar 
—De todo mal pod’ a Uirgen 
& quen a ama sfiar— 
que mostrou en hia vila 
que Rara séen chamar, 

—De todo mal pod’ a Uirgen 
@ quen a ama sfiar— 

qu’ é en terra de Sosonna, 

et per com o¥ contar, 

por hia moller a Uirgen 

que non ouue nen 4 par. 


This poem is exceedingly important because it indicates the presence 
of the romance form in Spain as early as the thirteenth century and 
strengthens the theory of the learned origin of the romance. Gé6n- 
gora,”* among others, wrote romances similarly divided by a refrain 
at set intervals. 

Of almost equal interest in the matter of the romance is the poem 


*7 Octosyllabic verse in which the even-numbered lines assonate in the same 
assonance throughout the poem and the odd-numbered lines are left free. 

#8 Examples in Luis de Géngora y Argote, Obras completas, ed. Juan Millé y 
Giménez and Isabel Millé y Giménez (Madrid, 1943), pp. 72, 106, 118. 
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on pp. 582-584. It is a six-stanza monorimed poem of seven-plus- 
seven-syllable lines. Apparently a refrain was intended at the end 
of each stanza. If the lines of this poem were considered as inde- 


pendent lines, the poem would be metrically a perfect romancillo 
of the Golden Age: 


Béeita es, Marfa, filla, madr’ e criada 
de Deus teu Padr’ e Fillo; est’ 6 cousa prouada. 
Béeyta foi a ora en que ti géerada 
fuste et a ta alma de Deus santiuigada; 
e béeyto o dia en que péis fuste nada 
e d’ Adam o peccado quita e perdéada; 
e béeytos los panos t fust’ enuurullada, 
e outross{i a teta que ouuiste mamada; 

e béeyta a agua en que fuste bannada 

e a santa uianda de que fust’ auondada; 
e béeyta a fala que ouuiste falada. 

e outross{ a letra de que fust’ ensinada. 


Variations in strophe length and rime scheme are too numerous 
to list here, but they indicate a genuine Spanish tendency in two 
important characteristics found in poetry to this day: fondness for 
inventing new strophic patterns” and delight in an abundance of 
polymetric forms. 

One of the surprising phases of Alfonso’s polymetric combinations 
is his frequent wedding of lines—those having an even number of 
syllables with those having an odd number of syllables—tradition- 
ally, until recent years, considered incompatible in Castilian.® 
Also, he was not always satisfied with finding a suitable single mate 
for one type of line—he created whole families,** each of assorted 
lengths and types. The lines were arranged into definite strophic 

* See D. C. Clarke, “Miscellaneous strophe forms . . .” and “Some observa- 
tions . . .” 


* In the order in which they appear in the Cantigas are the following “incom- 
patible” combinations: 17-14 (No. 5), 8-7 (Nos. 6, 7, 28, 108, 116), 6-5 (No. 32), 
8-9 (Nos. 70, 103, 112, 125, 160, 171, 239, p. 591), 11-12 (Nos. 21, 96), 10-11 (No. 
109), 11-8 (No. 143), 8-5 (No. 190), 11-4 (No. 390). 

*\ In the order in which they appear in the Cantigas are the following “fami- 
lies” of lines: 8-6-5 (No. 11), 6-5-7 (Nos. 20, 57), 8-5-7 (No. 18), 11-8-7-6 
(No. 26), 8-6-7 (No. 33), 11-15-9 (No. 38), 9-7-6 (No. 49), 9-8-6 (No. 72), 
8-6-3-9 (No. 81), 7-9-8-6 (No. 89), 10-4-11 (No. 97), 9-5-7 (No. 100), 7-6-12 
(No. 134), 12-15-14 (No. 187), 10-11-5-6 (No. 255), 8-7-2 (No. 276), 16-15-6-7 
(No. 285), 12-6-11 (No. 317), 7-4-6 (No. 380), 11-13-16 (p. 593). 
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patterns and each strophe of a poem was an exact replica in pattern 
of the others. Combinations that were not so long in becoming 
acceptable to the Castilian ear were also freely employed.” 

Did Alfonso also use free verse? See p. 584, ‘“‘Nénbre-sse-te, 
Madre.” 

Rime in the Cantigas is pure consonance.” Alfonso’s rime is 
almost perfection itself. One may find an occasional flaw in verse 
length—possibly due to careless copying—but rarely, if ever, in 
rime or rime pattern. A pattern set in the first strophe of a poem 
is strictly followed in subsequent strophes. Even the distribution 
of oxytones and paroxytones* is exactly copied from the first strophe 
in all following strophes in a poem. Some poems are rimed entirely 
in oxytones, some entirely in paroxytones, but most are rimed in a 
combination of the two. Oxytones and paroxytones were consid- 
ered entirely distinct types of rime and their relative position in a 
strophe was never changed in a poem once the pattern was set. 
Alfonso’s practice in this matter may be related in some way to the 
French rule for alternation of masculine and feminine rimes. Cas- 
tilian poets apparently did not make any distinction between the two 
types—only in the eighteenth century was attention given to the 
use of the oxytone in a set position, as in the octava italiana and its 
related forms.** Although he seems to have favoured the oxytonic, 
Alfonso used both types of rime in all lengths of verse, as was the 
custom in Castilian until the Golden Age poets frowned on the 
presence of oxytonic rime in Italianate verses, although they oc- 
casionally permitted proparoxytonic rimes. 

Rime schemes,* in typical Spanish fashion, varied exceedingly, 
though most of them seem to have stemmed from the rime scheme 
of Alfonso’s favourite, the zéjel, as noted above. 


* In the order in which they appear in the Cantigas they are: 9-7 (Nos. 1, 24, 
87, 237, 400), 12-6 (Nos. 9. 79), 8-12 (Nos. 12, 91, p. 601), 11-7 (Nos. 30, 41), 
8-6 (Nos. 40, 51, 66, 85, 94, 98, 153, 195, 363, 399, p. 584), 8-4 (Nos. 46, 106, 300, 
340, p. 572), 11-13 (No. 52), 14-12 (No. 77), 11-5 (Nos. 139, 279), 9-11 (No. 162). 

% That finding suitable rimes must have cost Alfonso some labor at times is 
suggested in No. 202, in which the Virgin herself had to be called on to perform a 
miracle so that a rime-word might be found by one of her devotees: “Esta 6 como 
un clérigo en Paris fazia hia prosa a Santa Maria et non podia achar hia rima, et 
foi rogar a Santa Marfa que o aiudasse ¥, e aché-a logo et a Magestade lle disse: 
‘Muitas gragas.’” 

* Proparoxytones do not appear in rime position. 

%* Exceptions are sporadic. See D. C. Clarke, A Chronological Sketch of 
Castilian Versification . . . (Berkeley, 1952), p. 305. 

*¢ See discussion of strophe forms, above. 
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As the work appears in the Academy edition, on which this study 
is based, numerous poems contain unrimed lines alternating with 
rimed lines, or, in a few poems, two consecutive unrimed lines alter- 
nating with one rimed line. Ribera* considers such distribution an 
error and claims that unrimed lines are merely hemistichs of the 
complete line, whose end is marked by the rime. In favor of his 
argument one might add that the unrimed line always precedes the 
rimed line as if dependent upon it for rime (cf. the Castilian ro- 
mance), as & first hemistich of a divided line precedes the second. 
On the other hand, the fact should be made clear that with few 
exceptions the lines as distributed in this edition are perfectlycounted 
syllabically. Moreover, unrimed lines of a poem are absolutely con- 
sistent in type of ending—that is, they are either all oxytones or all 
paroxytones.** In other words, unrimed lines are, except for rime, 
completely independent. In fine, if the unrimed lines had not be- 
come completely separated from the rimed, they were at least close 
to the final breaking-off point. The possible independent existence 
of the unrimed lines seems more obvious when the latter are com- 
pared with the numerous first hemistichs of lines having movable 
caesura. If Alfonso did not consider these unrimed lines independ- 
ent, why was he so careful to perfect them in most poems, while he 


used movable caesura consistently in others? Perhaps he was in- 
fluenced by the mediaeval Latin church hymn, particularly in the 
octosyllable, which Valmar® suggests as the model for similar lines 
in Alfonso’s work. Perhaps, as modern scholars suggest, music 
was the controlling factor, though Le Gentil” says of Alfonso: 


. . de toute fagon, il se préoccupait peu de faire coincider les 
accents phonétiques de son texte avec les frappés musicaux.” 
Perhaps we are merely witnessing the birth of the short line in 
Hispanic formal poetry. This problem is hardly different from that 
concerning the origin of the romance meter in Castilian, for which the 
theory of an original eight-plus-eight line was long accepted.” 
This marked struggle for a more workable and more graceful 
grouping of words and phrases, for independence of the hemistich, 
is quite in keeping with the remarkably modern character of Alfonso’s 


37 See n. 2, above. 

** Unrimed lines are nearly always paroxytones—only occasionally oxytones. 

* Ch. VII of the introduction to the Cantigas. 

© La potsie lyrique . . . , p. 414. 

“ See D. C. Clarke, “Remarks on the Early romances and cantares,” Hispanic 
Review, XVII (1949), 89-123. 
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metrics in other respects already discussed: syllable-count, run-on, 
use of almost all verse lengths later employed in Spanish and prefer- 
ences almost identical with those of Spanish poets of following cen- 
turies, choice of a fertile basic strophe (zéjel) and liberal variation of 
it, interest in other strophic patterns destined to attain primary im- 
portance, modern rime. A consideration of such details brings us 
to the conclusion that a sturdy foundation for Spanish metrics had 
been laid and the framework constructed before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and that Alfonso X, who was largely responsible 
for this early advancement, uncannily sensed lasting qualities in 
verse technique, kept his work amazingly free from mannerisms, from 
naive embellishments and primitive awkwardness in metric struc- 
ture, and was sufficiently prolific to be able to channel Spanish metric 
practice into ways both practical and artistic. 
Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
University of California 





AMADIS OF GAUL, WALES, OR WHAT?! 


OHN Colin Dunlop in his venerable History of Prose Fiction, first 
published at Edinburgh in 1814,’ is one of the first scholars of 
modern times to give much attention to the meaning of Gaula in the 
Amadis. After mentioning Bernardo Tasso’s equation of Gaula 
with French Gaule (English Gaul, Spanish Galia) as evidenced by 
the title, Amadigi di Francia, of the latter’s versified redaction of 
the Amadis published in 1560, Dunlop first stresses the confusion 
possible in his view between Old French Gaule and Galles, and then 
proceeds to deduce that the author of the Spanish Amadis under- 
stood Gaula to signify ‘Gaul,’ basing his deduction on the circum- 
stance that in Book I King Perién of ‘Gaula’ summons the sages 
Ungan of Picardy and Albert of Champagne to interpret his dream.* 
In the first edition of his pioneer History of Spanish Literature 
(New York, 1849), George Ticknor states that “Amadis is the son 
of a merely imaginary king of the imaginary kingdom of Gaula,”’ 
and that this ‘‘Gaula has sometimes been conjectured to be a part 
of Wales.’’ 


However, it is unquestionably the French hispanist Eugéne 
Baret who definitely tilted the scales in favor of the equation: 
Gaula = Wales. The first to write a book on the Amadis and its 
influence, of which the first edition appeared in 1853,° Baret, in his 
discussion of the meaning of Gaula, summarizes those statements by 
Dunlop which lent themselves to his projected thesis, and then pro- 


1 This matter is of special personal interest because of my present collaboration 
with Dr. Samuel Gili Gaya of the C.8.1.C. of Madrid in the preparation of a new 
edition and study of the Amadis, Bks. I-IV. [Note: Abbreviations used in the 
notes are: CFMA: Classiques francais du moyen Age; NBAE: Nueva biblioteca 
de autores espafioles; SATF : Société des anciens textes frangais. ] 

2Second ed., 1816; third ed., 1845; translated into German by Liebrecht, 
1851. The revision by Henry Wilson was first issued at London, 1888 (in 2 vols.). 
Wilson confined his revisions, except in one case, to the notes ; hence my references 
are to his edition. 

3 Ed. cit., I, 356. 

41, 225. 

5 De l’ Amadis de Gaule et son influence sur les moeurs et la littérature au XVI* 
et au XVII* siécle (Paris, 1853); second ed. (P., 1873). My references are to the 
second edition. 
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ceeds to add several others, mainly drawn from the introduction of 
Sir Anthony Panizzi’s edition of Boiardo’s Orlando innamorato and 
Ariosto’s Orlando furioso. First, Baret avers that ‘Gaules’ (sic) 
meant either France or Wales, quoting Dunlop in partial support of 
his statement. Then he states, post Panizzi, that the Tristan MS 
6960 of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris represents Tristan as 
being the son of King Ban of ‘Gaulle,’ which must here mean Wales. 
Likewise he repeats Panizzi’s observation that the Gaula of the 
Amadis is a very small country, and the latter’s citations from the 
Old French Perceforest in which Perceval of Wales is allegedly re- 
ferred to as ‘Perceval de Gaules’ and Wales is spelled variously as 
‘Walle’ and ‘Gaulles.”* On these points together with a few others 
of no greater weight, Baret bases his contention that Gaula in the 
Amadis is Wales, although he follows Dunlop in conceding that 
Montalvo probably thought it meant “la France d’aujourd’hui.’” 
In general, however, Baret’s book was excellent for his time: it 
brought into public focus the literary merits and the social import- 
ance of Montalvo’s Amadis as a Renaissance work of general 
European vogue. And the fact that Baret, a Frenchman, denied so 
categorically the claim of an earlier Frenchman, Herberay des 
Essarts, famed translator of the Amadis, that Gaula meant France*® 
and that the work was a redaction of a picard original,® could not 
fail to reinforce the impact of his study upon the contemporary 
reader—especially in Spain. 

In 1876, three years after the issuance of the second edition of 
Baret’s book, its conclusions concerning the matter under discussion 
were echoed by Ludwig Braunfels in his Kritischer Versuch iiber den 
Roman Amadis von Gallien (Leipzig).!° But far more important was 
the categorical pronouncement of Menéndez y Pelayo as first set 
forth in 1905 in Vol. I of his Ortgenes de la novela: “. . . Perién rey 
de Gaula (esto es del pafs de Gales)... .”" This statement had 
the effect of settling the matter for nearly everyone, despite the 
judicious statement of Miss Grace 8. Williams in her detailed study, 


* Baret, op. cit., pp. 101-104. I have been unable to examine Panizzi’s work 
at first hand. It was published in 1830-34. 

7 Tbid., p. 100. 

8 To be found in the letter dedicatory to Frangois I of H.’s translation of Book 
V, and reproduced in part by Baret, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 

*In the letter dedicatory, Bk. I: cf. Baret, p. 58, for citation. 

%” Post H. Wilson in a note to Dunlop’s text (ed. cit., I, 354). 

" NBAE I (second printing, 1925), cciii. 
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“The Amadis Question,” published in 1909 and affording for the 
first time detailed proof of the close relationship of the Amadis to the 
French Arthurian romances, although without benefit of a textual 
scrutiny of the all-important Vulgate prose cycle published by H. O. 
Sommer, 1908-16.* Miss Williams’ statement, based on the 
evidence afforded by the text of the Amadis, is as follows: “. . . in 
the beginning Gaula is undoubtedly France or a part of it, .. . 
later, on the same kind of evidence [i.e. internal ], it is Wales [here 
Miss W. is worried because mounted knights reach trans-Channel 
destinations without mention of the use of boats ], and then in the 
third book we have a return to France . . . and finally, when Ama- 
dis sets out for Germany, the inference would be the same.’”’ She 
goes on to comment on the mingling of geographic fact and fancy in 
the Amadis as in its Arthurian prototypes." 

But the identification of Gaula with Wales has nevertheless con- 
tinued to prevail, as is evidenced by the recent statement of Pedro 
Bohigas Balaguer in the Historia general de las literaturas hispdnicas: 
“ . . y Gaula, que ha sido identificado con Gales.’* So much for 
the highlights of the previous study of, and pronouncements on the 
meaning of Gaula in the Amadis. 

Since there is general agreement that the principal backgrounds 


of the primitive Amadis are Arthurian,'® and inasmuch as a large 
amount of Arthurian research and text material has been published 
since the crystallization of opinion on our subject at the beginning 
of the present century, it is now in order to re-examine the rdle of 
historical Gaul in the Arthurian matter at the beginning of its pop- 
ularization and elaboration on the Continent. Therefore we first 
turn our attention to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia regum 


2 RH XXI (1909), 1-167. 

18 The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, 7 vols. and Index (Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Institution, 1908-16). La Queste del Saint Graal has been re-edited 
by A. Pauphilet, CFMA, (Paris, 1923). Among other re-editions of portions of the 
Vulgate, that of J. Frappier (La Mort le roi Artu, Paris, 1936) is notable. Miss 
Williams did make use of Paulin Paris’s modernization of the V., Les Romans de 
la Table Ronde . . . (Paris, 1868-77), in 3 vols. 

4 Op. cit., p. 41. Although Miss W.’s study is excellent, she demands too much 
modern realistic detail of the author and redactor of the Amadis. And of course, 
boats are mentioned repeatedly in the work as transports for men and horses. 

15 TI (Barcelona, 1951), 219. 

16 See W. J. Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish 
Peninsula (London, 1925), p. 213 ff.; and P. Bohigas’s review of same in RFE, 
XIII (1926), 294-302. 
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Britanniae (completed cir. 1137). As all Arthurian scholars know, 
this work has been in recent years subjected to a searching study by 
the late J. 8. P. Tatlock in his book, The Legendary History of 
Britain. . . ." I quote from his chapter on ‘Continental Geog- 
raphy of the Historia regum Britanniae’: ‘‘Contemporary writers 
concerning their own time regularly use Franci, Francia; Galli, 
Gallia of early times or when consciously archaizing. Geoffrey 
uses Franci (never Francia) a half-dozen times in the mostly pre- 
historic first half of the Historia, thereafter only once (XI, 8), but 
when the above words become appropriate, he switches entirely to 
Galli, Gallia, which in general he uses throughout.’* Thus for 
Geoffrey Gallia, ‘Gaul,’ connotes France, although even in his own 
time by no means a France of twentieth-century proportions: the 
extensive fiefs held by the British crown must be subtracted, and 
for Arthur’s period (sixth century?), Geoffrey causes certain prov- 
inces of what are today France and Belgium to figure in his work 
as geographical and political entities: Brittany (designated as 
‘Amoricum [and ‘Armoricum’] regnum,’ ‘A(r)morica Britannia,’ 
‘altera Britannia,’ or ‘Britannia minor’), Normandy (‘Normannia,’ 
‘Etrusia’), Flanders (‘Flandria,’ but its people figure as the ‘Mori- 
ani’). As for Wales, and again citing Tatlock: “Geoffrey’s use of 
names for Wales is clear-cut aside from the constant and vaguer use 
of Britannia, Britones, etc.; . . . he uses this name [Kambria] 
exclusively to the time of Arthur’s father Uther (VIII), and there- 
after only Gualia or Gualiae (IX, 7).’”’” 

Sir Anthony Panizzi, famous nineteenth-century librarian of the 
British Museum, from whose remarks concerning Bernardo Tasso’s 
Amadigi Baret derived so much material, had been quoted by the 
latter as follows: ‘The wars which are alluded to in this romance 
[the Amadis] are those which raged so long between England and 
Wales. All its heroes are connected either with England, Scotland 
or Ireland.’* But Geoffrey, a great fountainhead of Arthurian 
lore, shows no such insular limitation. His accounts of Arthur’s 
invasions of the Continent and his battles with the forces of the 

17 Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1950. 

18 Tbid., p. 119. 

” Tbid., pp. 85-94, and cf. any standard ed. of Geoffrey’s work. 

* Tbid., p. 62. 

* Post Baret, op. cit., p. 102, who quotes from preface of Panizzi’s ed. of 
Boiardo’s Orlando innam., I, 392. 
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Roman emperor, of his epic duel with Frollo, are thus seen to be 
commonplaces of twelfth-century, pre-Chrétien Arthurian tradition. 

Turning to the Old French Brut, free metrical translation of 
Geoffrey (with some original additions, including Arthur’s Round 
Table) by the Jersey islander Wace, who completed it before 1155, 
we find that in this work, with one exception (Galle), Geoffrey’s 
Gallia is rendered as ‘France.’ But Wace observes (v. 9905): 
“France aveit nun Galle, a cel jur.”” Wales in the Brut is ‘Guales,’ 
found frequently in the work.” In Chrétien de Troyes’ Arthurian 
romances neither Gaule nor any of its variants are to be found. 
Gales, ‘Wales,’ exclusive of its use in compounds, occurs seven 
times. Nor does any listing of Gaule occur in Béroul’s Tristan,* 
or in Thomas’s T'ristan as reconstituted by Bédier.** Incidentally, 
in the latter work in all cases but one, Bretaigne designates ‘Little 
Britain,’ that is, Brittany; Wales and Galles for Wales appear 
various times, but not in the Thomas fragments proper. 

It should be recalled that in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury France usually meant merely the Ile de France area around 
Paris plus the French Vexin and French GAtinais.** This fact is of 
special importance for the interpretation of the word as it occurs in 
the later twelfth-century versions of the Arthurian material and 
others which followed as continuations or elaborations. 

From the First and Second Continuations of Chrétien’s Perceval, 
which were formerly known respectively as Pseudo-Wauchier and 
Wauchier, no evidence bearing on the name Gaule has been gleaned. 
France occurs several times, Galles and Gales also.2”7. The Manessier 
continuation is late and was influenced by the prose romances,”* 
hence it is considered at that point. With Robert de Boron, who 
flourished at the end of the twelfth century, not only was the 
Arthurian material much elaborated as regards the Grail story (with 

# Edited by I. Arnold, SATF (Paris, 1938-40), in 2 vols. 

*% Cf. W. Foerster, Kristian von Troyes: Wérterbuch . . . (Halle, 1914), list- 
ings under items mentioned. 

* Edited by E. Muret, SATF (Paris, 1903). 

26 Edited by J. Bédier, SATF (Paris, 1902-05), in 2 vols. 

*6 Cf. U. T. Holmes, Jr., History of Old French Literature (N. Y., 1937), p. 189. 

27 These Continuations are being re-edited by Wm. Roach (to replace the 
outmoded and incomplete Potvin ed., Mons, 1866-71). Vols. I, II (with R. H. 
Ivy, Jr.), and III have appeared (Philadelphia, 1949-52). The versions of Gerbert 
de Montreuil, not included in the Roach project, have been edited by Mary 
Williams CFMA (Paris, 1922-25), in 2 vols. 

28 Cf. Roach, ed. cit., I, iv. 
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Joseph d’ Arimathie), but Geoffrey’s and Wace’s accounts of Arthur 
were levied upon for a poem on Merlin. Both the Joseph and the 
Merlin were quickly rendered into prose, and in the so-called Didot- 
Perceval, in Episodes R and S according to Wm. Roach’s classifica- 
tion, Arthur invades Normandy and France, fights and slays 
‘Froles’ (sometimes spelled Flotres), and is crowned king of France. 
Later (in Episode 8), he slays near Paris the Emperor of Rome him- 
self. There is general agreement that this episode is based on 
Geoffrey. Another prose work, the Perlesvaus, written between 
1191 and 1212, is based on Chrétien and Robert de Beron.” Here 
Gales (for Wales) occurs twice, Gaule not at all. 

The work which was indirectly (and perhaps directly as well) 
most influential in giving rise to Spanish versions of the Arthurian 
material is the so-called Vulgate cycle of romances in prose com- 
prising the Lancelot, the Queste del Saint Graal, the Mort Artu, the 
Grand Saint Graal, and the Estoire de Merlin, of which the last 
named, last to be composed, is deemed to have been completed by 
about 1230." This is the cycle edited by H. O. Sommer.” From 
this group of romances, according to J. D. Bruce and others, although 
Gaston Paris was in disagreement,* an abridgment was soon made 
which is usually referred to as the Pseudo-Robert de Boron cycle 
because Robert’s name is invoked in all the MSS. This cycle asso- 
ciates the Arthurian material proper much more closely with the 
Tristan story and deals with Merlin with more originality. Most 
authorities agree that from this Pseudo-Boron cycle derive the 
various Spanish and Portuguese versions of the Arthurian ro- 
mances.* 


At all events, both the Vulgate and the Pseudo-Boron cycles con- 


* The Didot-Perceval . . . , ed. by Wm. Roach (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. 
Press, 1941). 

* Edited in 2 vols.: Vol. I by W. A. Nitze and T. A. Jenkins (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1932); Vol. If by Nitze (ibid., 1937). 

* Cf. Holmes, op. cit., p. 296. 

* Cf. supra, Note 13. 

% Cf. G. Paris’s ed. of the Huth MS of the Merlin (with J. Ulrich, SATF 
(Paris, 1886], in 2 vols.), I, Introduction, passim; his Littérature francaise au 
moyen Age (Paris, 1914), pp. 107-10; and J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance (Géttingen, 1928, in 2 vols.), I, 459. 

“Cf. P. Bohigas in Hist. gen. de las literaturas hispdnicas, I, 528: “. . . 
versién del Seudo Boron, de donde han salido las versiones hispdnicas. . 

Cf. also Holmes, op. cit., 296. But Entwistle, op. cit., passim, is disposed to credit 
also the direct influence of the Vulgate. 
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tinue to use and to elaborate actions and situations originally 
drawn by Robert de Boron from Geoffrey of Monmouth and Wace. 
(Geoffrey was likewise being levied upon directly at the court of 
Alfonso el Sabio as source material for portions of the Grande e 
general estoria.**) Of these actions and situations, those relevant 
here are: Arthur’s invasion of Gaul (Gallia), his single combat with, 
and defeat of the Roman governor Frollo, and his later battle in 
Normandy against the forces of the emperor led by the latter in 
person. In the Merlin of the Vulgate cycle Arthur crosses the 
Channel to aid King Ban of Benoic to defend his kingdom, invaded 
by Claudas de la Deserte (identified with the province of Berry in 
France. Claudas’ capital was Bohorges [Bourges |**). In the 
Lancelot (Vols. III, IV and V of the Sommer edition), this episode 
receives more exhaustive treatment: King Ban departs to seek help 
from Arthur, but immediately thereafter his castle of Treve is sur- 
rendered to Claudas. Ban dies of grief. Meanwhile his fleeing 
wife Elaine attempts to find him, thus enabling a lake fairy to steal 
her infant son Lancelot (the Lancelot). Arthur, on landing his 
expedition on the Continent,*’ first subdues Flanders and then in- 
vades ‘Gaule’ to give battle to Claudas and subsequently to the 
Romans. Finally there comes the episode of the duel with ‘Frolle,’ 
here designated as of ‘Allemagne,’ who is claiming the crown of 
‘Gaule.’ After the latter is slain, Hector, son of Ban, becomes king 
of Benoic, and Bohort, Ban’s nephew, king of ‘Gaule.’ Lancelot 
and Bohort return to Camelot with Arthur. In the Mort Artu,** 
Arthur invades ‘Gaule’ to wage war on Lancelot, but without de- 
cisive vistory. A little later® Arthur’s forces win a victory over 
the emperor of the Romans and his army. 

With this background, which stems vaguely from Geoffrey’s 
accounts of Arthur’s invasions of the Continent and specifically of 
Gaul, it is clear that the Vulgate ‘Gaule’ is a fictional region on the 
Continent not far removed from Brittany. Furthermore, it can be 
established that according to the Vulgate, in the two regions, la 
petite Bretagne and Gaule, were four so-called petty kingdoms— 
fictional of course—of which one, Benoic or Benoich, was originally 


% Cf. Entwistle, op. cit., p. 18, and P. Bohigas in Hist. gen., I, 528. 
36 Cf. Bruce, op. cit., I, 405. 

37 Sommer, V, 342. 

8 Tbid., VI, 315 ff. 

* Tbid., VI, 345. 
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ruled by Lancelot’s father, King Ban, who was later deprived of his 
territory by a certain Claudas described variously as ‘‘king of the 
Deserted Land” and “‘a liege man of the king of Gaul, nowadays 
called France.” It can be established likewise that Banin, god- 
child of Ban, describes himself as of the “‘pais de gaule del royaume 
de benoye’™; and in this same work (the Vulgate Lancelot) Gaule is 
linked with Aquitaine and Berry according to four MSS cited by 
Sommer.” Also Lancelot is represented as planning to retake from 
Claudas his inheritance of Benoyc, Gaule, and Aquitaine.“ In 
furtherance of this project was Arthur’s afore-mentioned expedition 
which landed in Flanders, although Lancelot remained behind.“ 

In the Merlin of the Pseudo-Boron cycle (of which cycle certain 
portions are lost) there occur only a few references to Gaule and to 
France, seemingly used synonymously. One of these relates to a 
lover of Arthur’s sister Morgain le Fée, described as “‘nés de Gaule, 
que on apiele ore Franche.’’** 

From the evidence set forth above we may conclude that by the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century, putative period of com- 
position of the primitive Amadis, thanks to the widespread vogue of 
the Vulgate cycle and of redactions made of it, such as the Pseudo- 
Boron cycle, Gaule connoted to contemporary Arthurian aficionados 
a small, rather vaguely defined kingdom situated near Brittany, and 
no doubt owing something to a vestige of the late twelfth-century 
conception of France as the Ile de France area. The vagueness of 
connotation of this Gaule was undoubtedly increased by the mud- 
dled geography and chaotic repetitive actions of the various units 
of the Vulgate cycle. Of whatever racial origin the author or 
redactor of the primitive Hispanic Amadis may have been, it is clear 
that he considered Gaule as merely one more Arthurian place name, 
conventionalized through long use, and not requiring to be translated 
as Galia. However, this writer very probably, and Rodriguez de 
Montalvo most certainly knew what they meant by Gaula—and it is 
amazing that the passage I am now going to cite has seemingly 
escaped the attention of all previous commentators of the Amadits— 

“© “& estoit hom le roi de gaule qui ore est apelee franche.”’ Ibid., III, 3. 

“\ Tbid., V, 65. 

“ Tbid., V, 256. 

* Tbid., V, 325: “‘des lors que ie estoie en bercou deuoie estre oir de banoic de 
gaulle & de aquitainne.” 

“ Ibid., V, 336, 337. 

46 Ed. of G. Paris, II, 168. 
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for in the last paragraph of Book II, Chap. XIX, in a portion of it 
which may quite possibly be from the primitive version although the 
first half of the paragraph seems due to Montalvo, Amadis, when 
speaking of his intention to leave Lisuarte’s court and repair with 
his followers to the Insula Firme where he has treasure stored for 
their sustenance, proceeds to mention potential allies: ‘‘Pues junto 
con esto, asf en la vida del rey Perion mi padre como despues della, 
aquel reyno de Gaula no nos faltard en la pequetia Bretafia, de que 
agora hobe las cartas como en sus dias me la dieron: esto todo por 
vuestro sin duda contar lo podéis.’’“* 

Thus for Montalvo himself, Gaula is not Wales nor is it France 
proper: it is a little feudal realm located in Brittany. Clearly such 
a conception is not at all comparable with that of the Gaul of Roman 
times, but it does approach fairly closely its own obvious prototype 
of the Vulgate cycle. May we not at long last allow the authors and 
redactors of Arthurian fictions the privilege of governing their own 
geography, and applaud, rather than deny, the relatively small 
number of situations in the Arthurian “never-never land” where 
centuries-old literary tradition comes to coincide, albeit, vaguely, 
with mediaeval realities? 

Epwin B. PLace 

Northwestern University 


** BAE ed., p. 171; ed. of Saragossa, 1508, fol. 128r. Italics are mine. 








DEFECTIVE RHYMES AND RHYMING TECHNIQUES IN 
LOPE DE VEGA’S AUTOGRAPH COMEDIAS 


NE of the most amazing faculties of Lope de Vega was his 

ability to rhyme. His monumental dramatic production alone, 
all written in verse, is eloquent testimony to this gift. In it he uses 
assonantal or consonantal rhyme with equal ease. He changes in 
an effortless manner from rhymed to blank verse and vice versa. 
His rhyming words can be oxytones, paroxytones, or proparoxytones 
at whim. The rhyme appears internally or at the end of the verse 
as well. There is hardly a rhyme too unusual or difficult for him. 
He was the undisputed master of his age in this department of 
poetry as witnessed in many anecdotes told by his contemporaries. 
It is not surprising then that he should appear a trifle boastful dash- 
ing off couplets in esdrijulos, sonnets in agudos, or a consonantal 
ballad with twenty-two rhymes ending in -ardo, a none too abundant 
rhyme in Spanish.! 

These poetic prowesses were kept at such a furious pace that oc- 
casionally an unrhymed verse slipped from his pen; sometimes, like 
many of his contemporaries, he used assonantal instead of conson- 
antal rhyme, or vice versa; other times he forgot to complete a 
stanza or erred in its rhyme scheme, and he is even found resorting to 
unorthodox, if not completely defective, rhyming techniques. These 
literary peccadillos are so rare that when related to the magnitude of 
his production they constitute only an infinitesimal proportion. 
Some of them have already been noticed and underscored by the 
scholars who have worked on his texts, but they have never been 
gathered and studied in their totality. Such a study is necessary 
because in some cases these imperfections may furnish us with clues 
to the authorship of doubtful plays.? 


1In El amigo por fuerza, Acad. N., II, 265a—b. In Los espajioles en Flandes, 
Acad., XII, 377a, Lope outdoes himself using the consonance -iz twenty-four 
times in succession. 

2 We are fully aware of the fact that Lope erred in many ways because of the 
speed at which he wrote. He, himself, said in La varona castellana: 


Tal vez hay un mal vocablo 
En la prosa mas discreta ; 
Tal vez el mejor poeta 
Hace una copla del diablo. (Acad., VIII, 226a) 


108 
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The material here presented has been gathered from the study 
of only the most authentic texts. I have used modern editions of 
forty-one wholly or partially autograph plays and photocopies of 
the extant fragments of La vida y muerte de Santa Teresa de Jesis. 
In the case of the unreliable Academia editions I have checked them 
against photomicrofilms of the originals or critical editions now in 
progress.* These plays are presented in chronological order. 

El favor agradecido* (Dec. 19, 1593). Aut. MS of Act I only. 
Cotarelo records the following quintilla from this act: 


No tengas por amenaza, 
Rosaura bella, la guerra 
que el Rey a su reino aplaza, 
sino el grande amor que encierra 
y al que estas islas abrasa. (p. 480a-b) 


Referring to the last verse in the Errata the editor admits: “Este 
verso nos parece que estarfia mejor asf: ‘y el que a estas islas abra- 
za.””’> Had Cotarelo taken a second look at the manuscript that 
he claims to have used,® he would have noticed that the verse in 


question is ‘‘y el que estas yslas abraza,” as is clearly demonstrated 


Since we are concentrating on rhyming errors, however, we have neglected all 
others in this study. Occasionally short verses escaped from Lope’s pen. We 
consider these only when the defect affects the rhyme. 

Even in matters of rhyme we have excluded many details that could pass for 
rhyming licenses or bizarre experiments rather than errors because they appear 
so often. Included in this category are the instances of the dislocation of the accent 
when it is made to fall on a final enclitic pronoun, the augmented décimas of twelve 
syllables (ef. 8. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, ‘Addenda to the Chronology of Lope 
de Vega’s Comedias” in HR, XV [1947], 53-54); the cases in which the poet 
altered the pronunciation of a word to obtain a rhyme by force, e.g.: Jesti-ti, 
deci-mi, entrd-va, mercé-fe, etc., and the imperfect, but generalized and therefore 
acceptable, rhymes -ente-veinte, drbol-mdrmol, rostro-monstruo (mostro), inicua- 
aplica, casto-holocausto, etc. 

’ I have not been able to obtain copies of El caballero del Sacramento, Carlos V 
en Francia, and Quien mds no puede. These three autographs are in private col- 
lections and unfortunately are not accessible. They have been included in this 
study with due reservations. 

‘ Acad. N., V and photocopy of the Aut. MS. 

5 Ibid., 702b. 


® Ibid., Introd., xxv: ““Hemos aprovechado sus pocas pero titiles variantes.”’ 
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in the accompanying photocopy.’ Apparently, the supposedly 
reliable copyist Ignacio de Galvez committed the same mistake be- 
cause Ameztia does not offer any variant at this point. 

El cuerdo loco® (Nov. 11, 1602). Montesinos has already noticed 
the numerous mistakes that Lope committed in this play, evidence 
of hasty composition.” It should be added that verse 1193: 
“mirad qué mayor locura,”’ does not fit either into the rhyming or 
the strophic pattern, and that verse 959: ‘Ya la epitima esta aquf,”’ 
while needed for the sense of the passage, is also redundant other- 
wise. 


‘ 


Montesinos also notices that “‘se encuentran rimas en lugar de 
asonancias, versos 1456-1458, traza-plaza.’’"" It should be finally 
added that the rhymes quiero-cocinero: aposento-contento in a re- 
dondilla violate the principle of Spanish poetry that condemns the 


mixture of consonantal and assonantal rhyme." 


7 Notice also that Cotarelo misread fu in the third line. 


I wish to thank Professor A. E. Waugh for helping me with some of the photo- 
graphic work involved in the preparation of this plate. 


8 A. G. de Ameztia, Una coleccién manuscrila y desconocida de comedias de Lope 
de Vega Carpio (Madrid, 1945), p. 118. 

* Ed. J. F. Montesinos, TAF, IV (Madrid, 1922). 

” Tbid., pp. 151-155. 

" Tbid., p. 196. 

2 Spanish preceptists have always insisted that this mixture of rhymes is 
improper. Méndez-Bejarano states the principle as follows: “Se cuidara esmera- 
damente de que los consonantes no sean asonantes de las rimas inmediatas. . . . 
Nuestros clisicos inciden con deplorable facilidad en el citado defecto.”’ La ciencia 
del verso (Madrid, 1908), p. 201. 

In this examination I have considered the mixture of consonance and assonance 
only when it appears in stanzas that contain two rhymes, such as redondillas, 
quintillas, and tercets, or when it occurs in the rhyme groupings of composite 
stanzas, such as liras, octavas, sonnets, or décimas. In the latter cases the mixture 
is noted if it occurs in, not between, the rhymes of the component parts. In a son- 
net, for example, it is indicated if it occurs in the rhymes of the quatrains or those 
of the tercets, but no mention is made if the tercets happen to rhyme assonantally 
with the quatrains. No check was made either of longer stanzas such as silvas and 
canciones, because their very length gave the poets added freedom. 
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El principe despeitado'* (Nov. 27, 1602). Menéndez y Pelayo 
claims to have used the autograph manuscript of this play for the 
Academia edition,'* but H. W. Hoge tells us that this edition is quite 
defective.!> The only authentic mistakes attributable to Lope in 


18 Acad., VIII (Checked against H. W. Hoge’s unpublished critical edition). 
4 Tbid., xxvii. 
15 “A great many errors have been made in the transcription of words and 
phrases that are perfectly clear in the MS.” PMLA, LXV (1950), 830. 
In a personal letter Professor Hoge has been kind enough to list the variants 
that affect the rhyme. 
The Academia editor notices that the rhyme is lacking in the following 
redondilla: 
—jCe, escudero! 
—{Quién me llama? 
—Una palabra: esa dama, 
No es dofia Blanca? 
—Es mi ama; 
Y el que su mano tomé, . . . (p. 141a) 


He suggests changing “;Quién me llama?” to ““;Quién llamé6?” But Professor Hoge 
informs me that “‘the alternate suggested is actually the reading of the manuscript, 
and is crystal clear in the autograph.” 

The following stanza appears as a stray redondilla in the midst of quintillas: 

—Pues jpor qué quieres que calle 
La causa estando tan cerca? 
—Porque cuando el mal se acerca, 
FE) legard sin llamalle. (p. 148a) 
Professor Hoge tells me that Menéndez y Pelayo omitted the first verse of the 
stanza which reads as follows: “;No era mejor preguntalle?” 

The following stanza would be correct if the exclamation “jAy, mi sefior!”’ 
were in the same verse with the question “;Quién se ha muerto?” The verses 
appear correctly distributed in the autograph. 

—jQuién se ha muerto? 
—jAy, mi sefior! 
—Salfos todos alli. 
j Tantos pafios de dolor 
Cuando tu bien vivo esta! 
ZQuién es el muerto? 
—Es tu honor. (p. 148b) 
The following passage is obviously defective: 


—jCémo estamos? 
—Que me caso 
Sin duda. 
—Y aun haces bien. 
—Yo quiero bien. 
—Yo me abraso. 
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this play are the use of assonantal for consonantal rhyme in one 
vase : también-mujer (p. 145a) and the reverse in three other instances 
in romances: estado-abonado (p. 125a), llega-ruega (p. 132a), and 
desmayada-honrada (p. 150a). Lope also indulges in the mixture of 
assonantal and consonantal rhymes in two redondillas of this play: 
-or-6 (p. 137b) and -ia-ista (p. 142a). 

El cordobés valeroso'® (Aug. 26, 1603). Of the versification of 
this play Montesinos says: “‘no es de las mas brillantes, y hasta se 
da un fendmeno que es extraordinariamente raro: tres veces emplea 
el poeta una rima falsa: Carbonero-Egeo (versos 5-8); cristianos- 
anos (versos 404-405, jdebido quizd a alguna particularidad de la 
pronunciacién morisca?); ley-beber (versos 703-706). En_ los 
romances se evita escrupulosamente la consonancia, salvo en un 
aso: Proserpina-camina (versos 378—380).’’!7 

La corona merecida'® (1603). The consonantal rhymes pida- 
merecida, used in the closing lines of the final romance, are the only 


jAy, Elisa, vendra dia 
Que te castiguen los cielos! (pp. 154-155) 
Menéndez y Pelayo adds the following note after the third verse which complicates 
rather than solves the difficulty: “Después de este verso hay en el original dos 
tachados”’ : 
— {Qué habliis los dos? 
—Doile celos. 
Si, que es nieve esta mujer.” 
Professor Hoge records this passage from the autograph as follows: 
—Cémo estamos? 
—Que me caso 
sin duda. 
Y aun hazes bien. 
—Yo quiero bien. 
—Yo también. 
—Yo me pierdo. 
—Yo me abraso. 
~, Qué habliys los dos? 
—,Doyte celos? 
—Si, que esta mujer es mia. 
jAy, Elisa, vendra dia 
que te castiguen los cielos! 
The restoration of the autograph reading absolves Lope of the responsibility for 
such blunders. 
16 Ed. J. F. Montesinos, 7AE, VII (Madrid, 1929). 
7 Tbid., pp. 216-217. 
18 Ed. J. F. Montesinos, TAFE, V (Madrid, 1923). 
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irregularity observed in this play. The word contrararario (rhyming 
with calendario) is not a mistake but an intentional mispronuncia- 
tion attributed to the character as can be easily inferred from the 
speech that immediately follows: ‘‘Pronuncie bien” (v. 1237). 

La prueba de los amigos (Sept. 12, 1604). This play contains 
the assonantal rhymes viniera-supieras (verses 2771-74) and comida- 
cortesta (verses 2571-75) when consonantal rhyme is required. It is 
also marred by two instances of the mixture of assonantal and con- 
sonantal rhymes in two redondillas: -endo-entos (vv. 361-364) and 
-edes-ente (vv. 999-1002). 

La desdichada Estefania® (Nov. 12, 1604). Copas-pocas (p. 
357b) is the only example of the use of assonantal for consonantal 
rhyme in this play. 

The following stanza appears to be a stray redondilla in the midst 
of quintillas : 


Que al fin si con ella casa, 

Y dandole yo ocasién, 

Mereceré el aficién 

De este fuego que me abrasa. . . . (p. 344a) 


The autograph records the stanza as a quintilla and improves on the 
text: 

Que en fin si con ella cassa 

tendré mi bien en mi casa 

y dandole yo ocasién 

merezera su aficién 

este fuego que me abrassa. .. . 


There are two peculiar instances of the use of consonantal rhyme 
ina romance. Catdo-podido-querido (p. 348b) are used in succession 
without intervening blank verses as the rhyming pattern of the 
romance demands. These verses are repeated again in refrain 
fashion a little later (p. 349a). They are a quotation from a famous 
letrilla sattrica of Quevedo: 

Yo he hecho lo que he podido, 
Fortuna lo que ha querido. (Obras, V [Madrid, 1772], 157) 

Before leaving this play a definite warning should be issued 
against the use of the Academia text for any scholarly purposes. 
Apparently, Menéndez y Pelayo used the text of the Parte Docena 


# Ed. Byrd Simpson (Berkeley-Madrid, 1934). 
*” Acad., VIII and photocopy of Aut. MS. 
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which is horrendous. It contains innumerable omissions, countless 
transpositions, and just as many alterations. There are very few 
stanzas from the autograph left untouched. It is also a great pity 
that the folios of the Aut. MS are in utter disorder in the binding 
recently done for the Academia. 

Carlos V en Francia® (Nov. 20, 1604). The autograph manu- 
script of this play, owned by J. B. Stetson of Philadelphia, is inac- 
cessible. Fortunately, it is one of the plays copied by Ignacio 
Galvez and included by Amezta in Una coleccién manuscrita y 
desconocida de comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio (Madrid, 1945), pp. 
98-117. The variants and additions offered by Ameztia are very 
extensive, sad testimony to the lamentable state in which Lope’s 
printed plays have reached us. For the sake of completeness, but 
reminding the reader that we are only dealing with a manuscript 
copy, not autograph material, I have included this play in the study. 

The following is a stray quintilla in the midst of redondillas: 


Yo soy un tudesco noble, 
Bizanzén es mi apellido, 
Al Rey de Francia he servido, 
Tengo de laurel y roble 
Mil coronas merecido. (p. 147a) 


One of the longer passages added by Galvez contains four errors: 
the assonantal rhymes acuden-mude (p. 102) and morir-fin (p. 103) 
instead of consonantal rhymes, the total lack of rhyme in cielos-ojos 
(pp. 103-104), and one verse missing in the following redondilla: 


porque la reina Marfa 
que con ella me envié 


la espafiola infanterfa. (p. 103) 


It is inconceivable that Lope should have committed all these errors. 
However, he is probably responsible for two instances of the mixture 
of consonantal and assonantal rhymes found in the play: -eron-erto 
(p. 122a) and -eto-erdo (p. 140a). Merece for mereces (p. 112) and 
ayros for oiros (p. 116) are misprints in Ameztia’s monograph. 

Los melindres de Belisa® (ca. 1608). Autograph manuscript of 

" Acad., XII. 

= Ed. H. C. Barrau (Amsterdam, 1933). For this date cf. W. L. Fichter, “New 


Aids for Dating the Undated Autographs of Lope de Vega’s Plays,” HR, IX 
(1941), 87. 
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Act I only. The one irregularity found in this play is the mixture 
of assonantal and consonantal rhymes in a quintilla: —ero-edios (vv. 
695-699). H.C. Barrau says “les seules fautes commises contre la 
rime se trouvent au 2e et au 3e acte.’’ She lists one case of the 
rhyme missing, another of the imperfect rhymes agrauian-rauia, 
several cases of verses with incorrect syllabic count (p. 83), and 
implies that such errors indicate that Lope worked more carefully 
on the first act. Tous they simply prove that there is no substitute 
for the autograph manuscript. 

La batalla del honor® (Apr. 18, 1608). The following stanza, 
which is supposed to be a quintilla, has an extra verse. It not only 
consists of six verses, but the rhyme manera is repeated in such a 
clumsy way that it indicates an oversight rather than an intentional 
autorhyme. The repetition of the pronoun vos is not particularly 
felicitous either. 

— {Vos mio? ,De qué manera? 
—Vos me habéis dado ocasién; 
que sin vos no la tuviera. 
—j{Yo a vos? 
—Ya sé la intencién 
con que de aquella manera 
le contastes mi aficién. (vv. 2171-76) 


There is a blank verse missing between vv. 2057-58 to complete 
the rhyme alternation of the romance, although it is not necessary 
for the meaning. R. K. Spaulding makes no mention of this ir- 
regularity. 

La doncella Teodor™ (1608-1610). The Academia editor already 
noticed that the verse ‘‘Vegetativa, sensible’ (p. 140b), while fitting 
in with the sense of the passage, is a blank verse between two 
redondillas. He also records the assonantal rhymes miedo-espero 
(p. 155b) in the final couplet of a lira. This is a misrepresentation 
of the autograph which clearly records the last verse as: “‘vencer 
con arte mi fortuna puedo.” 

Lope, however, is responsible for three instances of the use of 
consonantal rhyme in romances: firme-irme (p. 164b), cuenta-cin- 
cuenta (p. 173b), and esto-puesto (p. 177b). 


*% Ed. R. K. Spaulding (Berkeley-Madrid, 1934). 


* Acad., XIV and photocopy of the Aut. MS. For this date cf. W. L. Fichter, 
op. cit., p. 86. 
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La hermosa Esther® (Apr. 5, 1610). The Academia text of this 
play is quite correct except for the omission of two verses that are 
clearly visible in the autograph. Both omissions, which affect the 
rhyme, are apparently slips on the part of Menéndez y Pelayo. 
The verse “pero dice que ayunéis’”’ (p. 332a) appears to be a blank 
verse in the middle of a décima. The missing verse ‘los hebreos y 
lloréys” following immediately renders the stanza an augmented 
décima. This stanza is not altogether unusual. 

Later on, the verse “‘y su tiempo malgastado”’ should be inserted 
after “Su inttil habilidad” (p. 336b), thus completing the ‘alterna- 
tion of the assonance in the romance. 

The only authentic rhyming irregularity in this play consists of 
one instance of the mixture of assonantal and consonantal rhymes in 
an octava: -ina-ias (p. 315a). 

La buena guarda** (Apr. 16, 1610). This play contains one 
stray redondilla in the midst of quintillas: 


—No sé lo que te decfa, 
si va a decir la verdad. 
Llega a tal temeridad, 
que he de matarme este dia. (p. 130) 


It also has a sonnet that contains the mixture of assonance and con- 
sonance in the tercets: -eros-efios-avos (p. 133). 


El caballero del Sacramento”” (Apr. 27, 1610). The autograph 
manuscript of this comedia is in the private collection of Lord 
Iichester and is not accessible. I have had to depend on the 
Academia edition which is probably based on the text of Parte XXV 
and, therefore, defective. The play contains an unusually high 
number of rhyming errors,”* but in view of the unreliability of the 
text they cannot be attributed to Lope with any degree of certainty. 


*6 Acad., III and photocopy of the Aut. MS. 
26 Ed. E. Julid Martinez in Obras dramdticas escogidas de Lope de Vega, I 
(Madrid, 1934). 
27 Acad., VIII. 
28 The following lira is defective in rhyme and syllabification. Perhaps Lope 
meant to rhyme tiene with enfrene. 
—Sefior, remedio tiene. 
— {Qué remedio? 
Que tu armada 
E] movimiento enfrene 
De la valiente sangre de Moncada, 
Y cobrando tu esposa, 
Heredes su corona generosa. (p. 478a) 
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El cardenal de Belén® (Aug. 27, 1610). Hamilton has already 
noticed and underscored the various lapsus calami as well as the in- 
correct assignment of speeches in this play. It should also be noted 
that the following octava was left incomplete by Lope: 


. . . dime Agustin diuino, con tu raro 
y soberano yngenio milagroso, 
esta quistién del alma que al mds claro 
tiene en Espafia timido y dudoso. (vv. 2349-52) 


There are also four instances of the improper use of consonantal 
rhyme: pretendo-encubriendo (vv. 421-423), cabellos-bellos (vv. 
1396-98), contentas-atentas (vv. 2328-30), sea-hermosea (vv. 2704- 
06), and one case of the mixture of assonance and consonance in 
an octava: -irman-idas (vv. 2353-58). It seems peculiar that the 
latter, the only irregularity of the sort found in the play, should 
immediately follow the truncated octava just quoted. Did Lope 
become bogged down, tired, or just plain careless at this point? 

Barladn y Josafat® (Feb. 1, 1611). Verse 920: “sobre el precio 
que tenfa,”’ is a blank verse between redondillas needed for the mean- 
ing, and verse 1655 remained in Lope’s inkwell. In the following 
passage Lope meant to write two redondillas but he used the fourth 
verse for both: 

— ... porque si ha viuido bien, 
va al premio, y si mal viuid, 
a la pena que él bused. 
—Sefior, no dejes que estén 
éstos dando tal tristeza 
al principe. 

— Esta firmeza 

ay en el humano bien? (vv. 727-733) 


The assonantal rhymes llegar-sefial (p. 464a), rey-ser (p. 470a), and fuelles- 
desveles (p. 480a), appear in the midst of consonantally rhymed passages. There 
are, on the other hand, nine cases of the use of consonantal rhyme in romance: 
fe-casé (p. 464b), dejé-sé (p. 465a), cordel-él (p. 465a), ayer-ver-comer (p. 465a), 
llover-menester-ser-poner (p. 465b), barcelonés-francés (p. 465b), Josué-saqué-fué 
(pp. 465-466), cruel-él (p. 466a), escudero-quiero (p. 472a). It is extremely doubtful 
that Lope is responsible for all these slips. 

There are three instances of the mixture of assonance and consonance in this 
play: -ado-anto (p. 460a), -ana-asa (p. 461a), and -ado-afio (p. 468a). 

Further proof that the text is defective is found in the fact that there are two 
verses missing in a redondilla (pp. 483-484). Menéndez y Pelayo does not indicate 
the cause of the omissions. 

* Ed. T. E. Hamilton (Lubbock, Texas, 1948). 

*” Ed. J. F. Montesinos, TAE, VIII (Madrid, 1935). 
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Lope also slipped when he used the consonantal rhymes nada- 
extremada (vv. 474-476) in a romance and when he mixed the 
rhymes -erto-eino (vv. 1846-50) in a quintilla. 

La discordia en los casados* (Aug. 2, 1611). The Academia text 
of this play contains six rhyming errors: three are instances of the 
use of assonantal for consonantal rhyme; the other three, cases of 
the total lack of rhyme. A careful examination of the photocopies 
of the autograph shows that Lope is not responsible for any of them. 
The correct manuscript reading is given in parentheses: sé-fiel 
(p. 139a), (sé-fué) ;* varas-para-cara (p. 143b), (vara-para-cara) ; 
creo-deseo-empefio (p. 157a), (creo-deseo-empleo) ; huta-dié (p. 155b), 
(huyd-did); veros-muerte (p. 133b), (verte-muerte); aquéstas-éstos- 
manifiestas (p. 157a), (aquéstas-éstas-manifiestas). 

Lope, however, is responsible for inserting the following quin- 
tilla in a passage of redondillas: 


Oiga los dichos, que son 
de un hombre asaz sabio y cuerdo, 
y si no diere atencién 
lanzada de moro izquierdo 
le rebane el corazén. (p. 129b) 


He is also responsible for three instances of consonantal rhyme in 
romances: vamos-burlamos (p. 148a), aprendi-servi (p. 156a), dado- 
lado (p. 159a), as well as for one example of the mixture of asson- 
ance and consonance in a redondilla: -ondo-oros (p. 129a). 

El bastardo Mudarra® (Apr. 27, 1612). This play contains only 
one instance of the use of consonantal rhyme in romance: muera- 
lisonjera (vv. 1613-15). 

La dama boba* (Apr. 28, 1613). J. Garcfa Soriano, the Academia 
editor who claims to have followed the autograph “‘con toda fideli- 
dad,’’** states that v. 478 in Schevill’s version—“‘qual el pez, qual el 
cabrito”—is missing in the manuscript. He claims that Lope in- 
serted it in the first printed version in Parte Novena (Madrid, 


* Acad. N., II and photocopy of Aut. MS. 

* Walter Poesse, The Internal Line-Structure of Thirty Autograph Plays of 
Lope de Vega (Bloomington, Indiana, 1949), p. 40, makes the same mistake as 
Cotarelo ; he misreads fué as fiel. This, incidentally, is the only time he finds Lope 
using the word fiel as a monosyllable at the end of the line (cf. p. 50). No wonder! 

*% Ed. 8. G. Morley (Berkeley-Madrid, 1935). 

* Ed. R. Schevill (Berkeley, 1918). 

* Acad. N., XI, 587a, note. 
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1617). Pyrofessor 8. G. Morley, who read this article in manuscript 
form, assures me that the verse in question “is indeed in the auto- 
graph (facsimile, Univ. Calif. Library, fol. 9, recto, line 2 from top).” 

Verses 579-584 as recorded by Schevill do not form a redondilla. 


—Escriue facil . . . 
a lo que en cosas diuinas 
—Platén, 
escriuié, puso cortinas; 
que tales como éstas, son. 


This redondilla is correctly recorded in the Academia edition (pp. 
595-596). Professor Morley again assures me that the transposi- 
tion of lines 580 and 581 is due to a linotyping error. 

Both editors record two instances of the improper use of con- 
sonantal rhyme in romances: quiero-majadero (vv. 2570-72) and 
victoria-memoria (vv. 3166-68). 

{De cudndo acd nos vino?** (1612-1614). Autograph manuscript 
of Acts I and III only. Apparently Lope wrote this play hurriedly 
because there are six rhyming irregularities in the autograph acts. 
In one instance he used the imperative form gobierne (p. 682b) as 
the rhyming word in a romance in e-a assonance. Garcfa Soriano, the 
Academia editor, quite sensibly changed it to the present indicative 
form gobierna. The substitution corrects the rhyming error but 
introduces a change in meaning. Either meaning, however, is per- 
missible in the context. On five other occasions Lope used conson- 
antal instead of assonantal rhymes: fuera-sufriera (p. 684a), gutera- 
escogiera (p. 704b), animo-primo (p. 710a), impido-atrevido (p. 710b), 
and admito-escrito (p. 711la). 

El galén de la Membrilla*’ (Apr. 20, 1615). The Academia edition 
of this play contains two instances of unwarranted assonance: con- 
tigo-sido (p. 107b) and veo-deseos (p. 114b). Only the first one ap- 
pears in the autograph. There are also nine authentic cases of the 
use of consonantal rhyme in romance: erré-turbé (p. 89a), después- 
pies (p. 89a), mujer-ver (p. 90a), entré-yo (p. 109a), sefior-temor (p. 
109a), no-llevé (p. 109b), sefior-honor (p. 109b), ladrén-prisién (p. 
109b), and ella-ella (p. 115b). There is, finally, one unjustifiable 
autorhyme that Menéndez y Pelayo does not record. 

%6 Acad. N., XI and photocopy of Aut. MS. For this date cf. W. L. Fichter, 


op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
7 Acad., [1X and photocopy of Aut. MS. 
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Quedaré la casa honrada 
De aquello que le falté; 
Que bien puedo honrarla yo, 
Aunque es tan limpia y preciada. (p. 122b) 


The autograph clearly repeats onrrada instead of preciada. 

Santiago el Verde** (1615). Only Act I and practically all of Act 
III are autograph. They contain four instances of the use of conson- 
antal for assonantal rhyme: nacido-traido (vv. 3196-98), perdido- 
marido (vv. 3232-34), marido-traido (vv. 3258-60), and convido- 
despido (vv. 3286-88). The form espereren (v. 722), which renders 
the verse too long, is an obvious misprint. 

El sembrar en buena tierra® (Jan. 6, 1616). The only rhyming ir- 
regularity in this play is the use of the consonantal rhymes mohino- 
desatino (vv. 1562-64) in a romance. 

Quien mds no puede“ (Sept. 1, 1616). I have been unable to ob- 
tain photocopies of the autograph manuscript of this play which is 
owned by Sir John Murray, of London. Fortunately, A. Gonzalez 
Palencia had such a copy at his disposal while preparing the Acade- 
mia edition, which seems to be excellent in every respect. 

The improper use of the consonantal rhymes pudiera-lisonjera 
(p. 117b) and cuenta-ochenta (p. 141a), and one instance of the 
mixture of assonance and consonance in a tercet, -eses-ente (p. 125a), 
are the only irregularities noticeable in this play. 

El desdén vengado“ (Aug. 4, 1617). This play contains six in- 
stances of the improper use of consonantal rhyme, one of them ex- 
tremely unusual because the poet uses three such rhymes consecu- 
tively: cierto-Roberto (vv. 894-896), terciopelo-cielo (vv. 902-904), 
quiero-caballero (vv. 1436-38), venido-recibido-comido (vv. 2596- 
2600), desplega-ruega (vv. 2933-35), hiciera-creyera (vv. 2959- 
61). 

Lo que pasa en una tarde® (Nov. 22, 1617). Julid Martinez notices 
that podian is rhymed with mia in this play and remarks : “Obsérvese 
la anormalidad de la rima” (pp. 176-177). Indeed, it may be said 
that it probably did not take Lope much longer to write this play 
than for its action to take place, judging by the careless manner in 

%* Ed. R. A. Oppenheimer, TAZ, IX (Madrid, 1940). 

* Ed. W. L. Fichter (N. Y.-London, 1944). 

@ Acad. N., TX. 


“1 Ed. M. M. Harlan (N. Y., 1930). 
@ Ed. E. Julid Martinez, Obras, etc., V (Madrid, 1936). 
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which he wrote its 930 romance verses, for they contain eleven 
instances of the use of consonantal rhyme: bizarro-jarro (p. 158), 
qué-Tomé (p. 185), hacer-componer (p. 186), parecer-mujer (p. 186), 
pues-es (p. 187), querer-ver (p. 187), moscatel-miel (p. 189), codicioso- 
amoroso (p. 216), vergonzoso-odioso (p. 217), orientales-mortales (p. 
229), and fuera-afuera (p. 269). There are also two instances of the 
mixture of assonance and consonance in two redondillas in this play : 
-echo-elos (p. 196) and -ere-enes (p. 220). 

Amor, pleito y desafio® (Nov. 23, 1621). The verse “‘un ingenio 
como el mfo”’ (p. 657b) is entirely superfluous. Ruiz Morcuende, the 
Academia editor, omits it saying: “hay otro que Lope, con tantas 
correcciones como hizo en este pasaje, olvidé tachar. . . . Rimaba 
con otro verso tachado: Be.: jPara esto a llamar le enbio?”’ The 
verse “esa mujer que ha propuesto”’ missing in the text of a romance 
(p. 658b) is supplied by the editor in the Enmiendas y Adiciones. 

Although more than one-third of this play is written in romance— 
1156 verses—there is only one instance of the unwarranted use of 
consonantal rhyme: valor-sefior (p. 664a). 

La nueva victoria de don Gonzalo de Cérdoba“ (Oct. 8, 1622). 
This play contains three instances of the undue use of consonantal 
rhyme in romance: empresa-ésa (p. 119a), honrando-burlando (p. 
140a), and cesa-Sesa (p. 144b). The latter example cannot be justi- 
fied on the basis of the alternate spelling Sessa found in the Academia 
edition. The autograph clearly shows that Lope wrote Sesa. The 
Academia text, which is quite faulty in spots, adds one more instance 
of the improper use of consonantal rhyme: obligara-bastara (p. 131b). 
The second rhyme should be bastaua, just as Lope wrote it. 

La vida y muerte de Santa Teresa de Jestis*® (1622-1623). Only 
seven and one half folios of the autograph extant. The small fragment 
extant is entirely free of rhyming imperfections. 

El poder en el discreto** (May 8, 1623). The assonantal rhymes 
seso-consejo (p. 467a) in a redondilla are the only rhyming irregular- 
ities found in this play. 

La corona de Hungria*’ (Dec. 23, 1623). This play is entirely free 


* Acad. N., X and photocopy of Aut. MS. 

“ Acad., XIII and photocopy of the Aut. MS. 

‘6 Photocopy of Aut. MS from the Biblioteca Nacional and the Biblioteca 
Palatina, Parma. For the date cf. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

46 Acad. N., II (checked against J. H. Parker’s unpublished critical edition). 

47 Acad. N., II (checked against R. Tyler’s unpublished critical edition). For 
this date cf. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 89. 
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of rhyming errors. Professor Richard Tyler informs me that the 
autorhyme falta-falta found in a romance in the Academia edition 
(p. 52a) appears as falta-basta in the autograph manuscript. 

El marqués de la Navas** (Apr. 22, 1624). Although Montesinos 
is led to characterize the versification of this play as “estrafalaria” 
in spots, the only rhyming irregularities I have found are four in- 
stances of the use of consonantal for assonantal rhyme: pretales- 
sefiales (vv. 1130-32), tarde-guarde (vv. 1244—46), cauallero-heredero 
(vv. 1918-20), and Clara-hallara (vv. 2443-45). 

La nifiez del padre Rojas” (Jan. 4, 1625). Menéndez y Pelayo 
claims that a verse is missing in the following passage to complete 
the second redondilla, although he does not indicate the cause of the 
omission. 

Gregorio. jCémo tu amor solicita 
Su remedio! 
Constanza. Ya lo he visto. 
Simén. jLoado sea Jesucristo 
Y la su Madre bendita! 
Constanza. La mano y la bendicién. 
Gregorio. Si viniera de leccién, 
No trujera mds sosiego. . . . (p. 285b) 


The missing verse is plainly visible in the autograph that was avail- 
able to the eminent Spanish scholar. Besides, he took unjustifiable 
liberties in editing the passage as can be seen by comparing his 
rendition with the manuscript version that follows. The awkward 
repetitions are due to the fact that the character Simén stutters. 


—jComo tu amor solicita 

su remedio! 
—Ya lo he visto. 

—jLoado sea Jesucristo 
y su su Madre bendita! 
La la mano me dé luego. 
—La mano y la bendicién. 
—Si viniera de leccién, 
no trujera mas sosiego. . . . 


The only objectionable details attributable to Lope are the conson- 
antal rhymes eztrafia-montafia (p. 309a) and durmiendo-afiadiendo 
(p. 288b) found in romances. 


Ed. J. F. Montesinos, TAE, VI (Madrid, 1925). 
*” Acad., V and photocopy of the Aut. MS. 
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El Brasil restituido® (Oct. 23, 1625). There are in this play two 
instances of transposition of verses which affect the rhyme scheme 
and the meaning of the text, but these are evidently due to careless 
editing.*' However, verse 1095, “pues sobra en los tres valor,” is a 
blank verse between two redondillas. Solenni observed that verse 
2321 is missing in the autograph, but he failed to notice that there is 
another verse missing between verses 842 and 843 to complete the 
proper alternation of the assonantal rhyme of the romance. 

The first verse of the following redondilla is too long and does not 
rhyme with the fourth as it should: 


% Ed. Gino de Solenni (N. Y., 1929). This edition is disappointing. Cf. J. F. 
Montesinos, RFE, XVIII (1931), 273-278 and G. Umphrey, Hisp., XIII (1930), 
373-374. 


5 The first transposition occurs in the following décima: 


—Aora bien, esto ha de ser. (v. 445) 
Prended éstos. 
—jPor qué a mi, 
si yo me voy por aqui? 
—jDetente! 
—Tengo que hazer. 
—Llega sin temor, Guiomar. 
—Este perro has de poner (v. 450) 
en vna orca mafiana. 
—Yré de mui mala gana. 
jO, quién supiera bolar! 
—jBraua fortuna! 
—jTirana! 
If the verse “Llega sin temor, Guiomar” were placed after v. 452, as it appears in 
the Academia edition (XIII, 82b), the rhyme scheme would be correct. 
The second transposition appears in a passage of redondillas: 


—Tomemos puesto en lugar 
que nos hallemos seguros. 
—( Qué suelen? 
—Estornudar. 
Y dirémosles después: (v. 1160) 
—Si, porque suelen los muros . 
Caluinus tecum, hermano, 
como dixo vn cortesano 
estornudando vn ynglés. 


If the verse “Si, porque suelen los muros”’ were placed after v. 1158, the meaning 
and the rhyme would also be correct. It is correctly placed in the Acad. edition 
(XIII, 92b). Montesinos notices the first mistake, but Umphrey does not remark 
about either. 
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— ... que a la parte de la tierra miran. 
—No puedo negar 

la deffensa del lugar 

y estragemas de guerra. (vv. 1808-11) 


Lope meant to rhyme the words tierra and guerra. The word miran 
belongs in the second verse, thus completing the syllabic count. If 
the word estratagemas were spelled correctly, the last verse also 
would be octosyllabic. It is extremely difficult to believe that Lope 
committed all these mistakes in one stanza. They are most likely con- 
tributions of the editor. 

The words plataformas and forma are assonantal instead of con- 
sonantal rhymes (vv. 1752-55), and haciendo-rugiendo (vv. 1359-61) 
and puedo-puedo (vv. 2364-66) the reverse. 

jAy, verdades, queenamor. . . !* (Nov. 12, 1625). Two instances 
of the use of consonantal rhyme in romance, quererte-advierte (p. 
520b), oso-riguroso (p. 528a), are the only rhyming irregularities 
found in this play. 

Sin secreto no hay amor® (July 18, 1626). This play contains three 
instances of the use of consonantal for assonantal rhyme: caballero- 
espero (vv. 1019-21), aleve-breve (vv. 1841-43), and mozuelo-cielo 
(vv. 1981-83). The rhymes Ndpoles-espajioles (vv. 1162-65) require 
a violent dislocation of the accent, all too common in the comedia. 
This may have been the customary pronunciation of Ndpoles then. 

El piadoso aragonés™ (Aug. 17, 1626). There are five instances 
of the improper use of consonantal rhyme in this play: sido-sabido 
(vv. 1214-16), basta-casta (vv. 1558-60), Numancia-Francia (vv. 
1576-78), entendimiento-aliento (vv. 2966-68), and primero-espero 
(vv. 3000-02). 

Amor con vista®® (Dec. 10, 1626). The blank verse “Ya no tiene 
mi fortuna,” (p. 620b) at the beginning of a series of octosyllabic 
couplets, while needed for the meaning, does not fit into the rhyme 
scheme. The consonantal rhymes gente-transparente (p. 622a) and 
desengafiada-agrada (p. 634a) are found in romances. 

Mds pueden celos que amor®* (ca. 1627). Although there are no 
rhyming irregularities in this play, it should be observed that Co- 

8 Acad. N., III and photocopy of the Aut. MS. 

ss Ed. H. A. Rennert, PMLA, IX (1894). 

% Ed. J. N. Greer (Austin, Texas, 1951). 


58 Acad. N., X and photocopy of the Aut. MS. 
5¢ Acad. N., XII and photocopy of Aut. MS. 
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tarelo’s statement “en la Biblioteca Nacional hay un manuscrito 
autégrafo de Lope que contiene el segundo acto de la comedia. . .” 
is not quite correct. Only part of the manuscript is autograph.*’ 

Del monte sale . . .5* (Oct. 20, 1627). Verses 2213 ““Maldicién de 
flores nuevas,” and 2216 “Prosiga su historia./En fin,’”’ do not fit 
into the alternation pattern of the romance rhyme. Cotarelo (Acad. 
N., II, 81a), following the autograph, reproduces the same mistake. 
This is probably due to the fact that as LeF ort tells us verses 2213-16 
inclusive are an afterthought inserted in the margin. There are also 
four instances of the improper use of consonantal for assonantal 
rhyme: pidiera-espera (vv. 2260-62), suceso-preso (vv. 2444-46), 
sentada-echada (vv. 2849-51), and estaba-llamaba (vv. 2901-03). It 
should be finally noticed that verses 1239-41 are a tercet in which 
Lope mixes the consonantal and assonantal rhymes: -eces-ente. 

El castigo sin venganza® (Aug. 1, 1631). This play contains 1324 
verses of romance and only once does Lope use consonantal for as- 
sonantal rhyme: fuera-pudiera (vv. 597-599). There is also one in- 
stance of the mixture of assonance and consonance: -ensa-era (vv. 
1577-81) in a décima. 

Las bizarrtas de Belisa® (May 24, 1634). This play, presumably 
the last one that Lope wrote, which is handsomely versified, con- 
tains eight instances of the use of consonantal for assonantal rhyme: 
amores-disfavores (p. 440b), balcones-leones (p. 441a), veo-aseo (p. 
448a), sombrero-caballero (p. 449a), cuidado-dado (p. 451a), ocasiona- 
mona (p. 457b), cama-llama (p. 464b), and espada-nada (p. 465b). 


CoNCLUSIONS 


This analysis of the rhyme imperfections in Lope de Vega’s 
poetic theatre covers all the autograph material known to exist at 
present—thirty-six complete plays and parts of six others. I have 
used generally reliable critical editions or photocopies of the 
originals in all but three cases: El caballero de Sacramento, Carlos V 
en Francia, and Quien mds no puede. The Academia edition of the 
last of these play gives every indication of being a painstaking rendi- 


57 W. L. Fichter, in “New Aids for Dating the Undated Autographs of Lope de 
Vega’s Plays,” HR, IX (1941), 90, describes and interprets the differences in hand- 
writing. 

58 Ed. E. LeFort Pefia (Buenos Aires, 1939). 

89 Ed. C. F. A. Van Dam (Groningen, 1928). 

® Acad. N., XI (checked against J. H. Arjona’s unpublished critical edition). 
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tion of the autograph, a copy of which Gonzalez Palencia was able to 
obtain. The Academia editions of the other two done by Menéndez 
y Pelayo leave much to be desired. Even with the additions and 
emendations copied by Galvez and furnished by Ameziia, the text of 
Carlos V en Francia appears to be defective. It is indeed a pity that 
the present owner of the autograph manuscript of this play should 
not be willing to make it accessible to scholars who have tried in vain 
to examine it. 

In the following numerical summary of the results of this study I 
shall, therefore, for the sake of accuracy exclude the material found 
in El caballero del Sacramento and Carlos V en Francia and confine 
myself to the forty authentic texts. 


97 instances of the use of consonantal for assonantal rhyme 
11 instances of the use of assonantal for consonantal rhyme 
16 instances of the mixture of assonance and consonance 
8 instances of superfluous verses 
5 instances of verses lacking. This includes the truncated octava 
in El cardenal de Belén. 
2 instances of stray stanzas 
1 instance of rhyme lacking 


I have excluded from this summary the defective stanzas found 
in El Brasil restituido and La dama boba as editorial mistakes. 

The first category of imperfections may offhand appear to be 
exorbitant, but it should be noted that eleven instances of the use of 
consonantal for assonantal rhyme in Lo que pasa en una tarde is the 
highest incidence in any of the plays studied. Before we condemn 
Lope for excessive carelessness we must remember that this practice 
was very widespread among our seventeenth century poetic drama- 
tists. Rojas Zorrilla resorted to it sixty-five times in Cada qual lo 
que le toca, to quote from another authentic text.™ In fact, averaging 
2.37% per play, Lope seems to be by far more careful in avoiding 
this imperfection than most of his contemporaries. This differenti- 
ation may well be of use in determining the authorship of doubtful 
plays attributed to him. 

The use of assonantal for consonantal rhyme is not particularly 


* Ed. Américo Castro, TAE, II (Madrid, 1917). Actually these figures do not 
give a correct impression because, whereas Lope very seldom uses more than two 
consonantal rhymes successively in any of the instances numbered, Rojas Zorrilla 
quite often uses three or four at a time. So that if the number of consonantal 
rhymes were added, it would be found that Lope is even more meticulous than 
appears at first sight. 
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striking. This imperfection is also found in some of his contempor- 
aries, but neither he nor they abuse it. 

The mixture of consonantal and assonantal rhymes is worthy of 
detailed study. Twenty-one of the plays studied here are entirely 
free of this defect. It does not appear more than twice in any of the 
remaining authentic texts. On the other hand, El lacayo fingido and 
El principe meiancélico, whose attribution to Lope de Vega I have 
contested,” contain this defect twenty-seven and forty times 
respectively. 

The remaining imperfections listed are not particularly signifi- 
cant. They are unintentional slips caused by hasty composition. 

There is one other imperfection, notable because of its absence, 
and of considerable significance in determining the authorship of 
doubtful plays. I refer to the use of false Andalusian rhymes. Not 
one of the forty-two plays here studied, and I now include Carlos 
V en Francia and El caballero del Sacramento, contains a single false 
Andalusian rhyme. These plays cover a wide chronological span of 
Lope de Vega’s literary career—from El favor agradecido, Dec. 19, 
1593 to Las bizarrias de Belisa, May 24, 1634, a year before his death, 
and constitute a fairly representative sample of his production. 

This discovery should settle the indecision that has prevailed on 
this point. Cotarelo and Ruiz Morcuende typify the attitude of the 
critics very well. The former, speaking of Las burlas y enredos de 
Benito says: ‘Pero del examen interno de esta obra se deduce que no 
debe de pertenecer a Lope, sino mds bien a un poeta andaluz, a juz- 
gar por la abundancia de rimas falsas . . . cosa . . . ajena por 
completo al poeta castellano.” But he adds immediately : ‘A no ser 
que hubiese adquirido tal resabio en Sevilla, donde sabemos que 
pas6 algtin tiempo en su primera mocedad.”’ Ruiz Morcuende says 
that the imperfections in La traicién bien acertada ‘‘tales como rimar 
aprovechase con hace . . . nos inducen a afirmar que La traicién bien 
acertada es una de las comedias primeras de Lope” although he 
hastens to admit that “estas pequefias faltas pudieran ser imputa- 
bles a las ediciones o a las malas copias de que Lope se servia para 
imprimir sus obras cuando, como casi siempre sucedié, no encon- 
traba los originales.’’* 

® For El lacayo fingido cf. SP, LI, (1954), 42-53. For El principe melancélico 
ef. forthcoming article in HR. 

% Acad. N., IV, viii. 

* Tbid., note 2. 

% Acad. N., X, xii. 
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The significance of this observation can be realized when we con- 
sider that of seventy-two doubtful plays attributed to Lope, 
twenty-three contain false Andalusian rhymes. The presence of such 
rhyming irregularities constitutes definite evidence that these texts 
have been altered or that they are not Lope’s. They will be the sub- 
ject of a subsequent study. 

J. H. Arsjona 

University of Connecticut 


*¢S. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias 
(N. Y.-London, 1940), pp. 371-374. 





REVIEWS 


The Year’s Work in Modern Languages. By a Number of Scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by 8. C. 
Aston. Vol. XII, 1950; Vol. XIII, 1951; Vol. XIV, 1952. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951, 1952, 1953: viii + 363, viii + 430, 
x + 426 pages. 

This “narrative,” critical bibliography surveys seven fields of litera- 
ture : Medieval Latin (beginning with vol. XIII) ; French and Provengal; 
Hispanic Studies; Italian; German; Scandinavian Languages; Slavonic 
Languages; and lists “Theses Accepted in the Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland.””’ The Index covers subject matter, not authors of 
articles and books. It provides a unique opportunity to look into 
neighboring fields, enabling one to compare the various approaches, let 
us say to the Renaissance or to linguistic problems. It is a dazzling 
array of names and titles that files past the eye of the reviewer and reader. 

The Hispanic Section comprises ““Language’’ for 1950 and 1951 by 
Ignacio Gonz4lez-Llubera and has been “‘postponed”’ for 1952; ‘‘Medie- 
val Literature’ for 1950 and 1951 by the same scholar; for 1952 by R. B. 
Tate; “Literature, 1490—1700” by F. Pierce for 1950 and F. Pierce and 
J. L. Brooks for 1951 and 1952; “Literature, 1700 to the Present Day” by 
Mrs. Helen F. Grant for 1950 and by R. F. Brown for 1951 and 1952. 
In addition we have “Catalan Studies” for 1950 by Ign. Gonzdlez-Llubera 
and ‘Portuguese Studies” by J. N. Lamb for 1951 and 1952. The ab- 
sence of Latin American studies is mentioned by the Editor (XIII, vii) 
as an “important and regrettable” omission. 

Let us say from the outset that the Hispanic Section gives an excellent 
and judicious survey of scholarly activities and, in the field of present-day 
literature also of the production of the major creative writers. Ignacio 
Gonzdlez-Llubera is very selective, but relatively detailed in his discus- 
sion. Mrs. Grant and the team of Pierce and Brooks are more compre- 
hensive, approaching the enumerative at times, but always interspersing 
critical remarks. Reginald F. Brown opens his sub-sections with sum- 
maries and then treats the material author by author, often giving bril- 
liantly condensed criticism ranging from one word remarks in parentheses 
to well wrought pieces of conciseness such as his evaluation of Casal- 
duero’s Forma y sentido de “El Diablo Mundo”’ (XIII, 159). 

The advantages of this bibliography are obvious. First, it prevents 
provincialism in scholarship, an aspect recognized by UNESCO through 
a grant for Vol. XIV. Second, the mere fact that the story of research 
has to be told (and not merely listed) compels the bibliographer to ar- 
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range his material in such a way that it becomes readable and obliges him 
to make evaluations. It is this very element of critical opinion which 
raises YWML above the level of a simple bibliography. On the other 
hand, it is evident, and the Editor explicitly says so (XII, vii), that this 
type of bibliography has to be selective. We checked the Hispanic 
Section of Vol. XIV, covering 1952, against the corresponding year of the 
Renaissance bibliography of Studies in Philology (L[1953)]) for the period 
1490-1700, and against the PMLA bibliography (LXVIII [1953]) for 
the period after 1700. We found that all important works have been 
reported,! as the Editor hoped they would (loc. cit.), if we take the word 
“important” in a stringent, exclusive sense. In the second line of im- 
portance a great many titles appear and other titles with equal claims to 
“importance” do not. Their absence may be due to inaccessibility, 
deliberate exclusion or postponement to the next issue in order to meet 
this year’s deadline (cf. loc. cit.). In the General Section of ‘Literature, 
1700 to the Present Day” (pp. 151-155) very valuable information has 
been put together about Bibliographies, Periodicals (a good many new- 
comers among regional literary reviews are listed), History, Literary 
History, and Hispanism, some of which belong just as much to the field 
as a whole as they do to this particular period, but which are almost im- 
possible to find gathered in any one place. 

We should like to conclude on a note of sincere and grateful apprecia- 
tion for the devotion of the Editor and the contributors who year after 
year provide us with this most precious critical record of scholarly 
activity, painstakingly edited and attractively printed. 


ArNoLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Studies and Notes (Literary and Historical). By Joseph G. Fucilla. 
Istituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno, Napoli-Roma, 1953: 418 pages. 


It is welcome to have assembled here in book form twenty-six studies 
that appeared originally between 1929 and 1952 in twelve different 
journals, among which Jtalica is represented most frequently (six times). 
As the author himself states in the Preface, the material is arranged more 
or less chronologically, and it has been grouped together wherever the 
subject matter manifests any mutual kinship, e.g. Dante, Ariosto, 
Ferreira, and the Portuguese Petrarchists. The articles that focus on 
historical rather than literary questions are marginal to those which 
testify to the main orientation of Fucilla’s research: the diffusion of a 
given poem or theme, classical or later, in the poetry of Europe, with 
special attention to the Italian Renaissance. And within this conspectus 


1 We missed, though, Mrs. Edith F. Helman’s edition of Cadalso’s Noches 
ligubres (Madrid-Santander, 1951). 
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of imitatio, the ramifications of Petrarchism get the particular scrutiny 
which we have come to associate with the author. (Fucilla’s forthcoming 
Apuntes para la historia del Petrarquismo en Espaiia should bring a con- 
siderable elaboration of one aspect of the Notes and Studies.) 

As one reads these articles the question arises, however, whether a 
sequence of imitations, no matter how startling in their interdependence, 
really penetrates the domain of comparative literature. The painstaking 
detective work that has gone into what is here presented certainly should 
not be underestimated, but the imitations and assimilations, whether it 
be Petrarchism or Horatianism, are seldom interpreted in terms of the 
imitator’s personality and working method. Attempts to “supply a 
psychological motivation affecting the choice’”’ are not entirely lacking, 
as in the article from which the quoted words are taken (‘‘Notes on 
Ariosto and Sannazaro,” p. 144), and in ‘‘Du Bellay’s ‘Contre les Pétrar- 


’ 99 


quistes’.”” However, on the whole, the imitations are catalogued rather 
than evaluated. 

The printing of the volume points out the danger of having a book in 
English published abroad. This is shown by the wrong syllabic divisions 
that occur on page 21 alone: ti-me, accid-entally, flag-rant. Errors in 
punctuation and diacritical marks are quite numerous, as are misspellings. 
It is hoped that the printers of the Consejo Superior will be kinder to 
Professor Fucilla than those of the Istituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno. 


Bovo L. O. RicuTer 
University of Pennsylvania 


Une Source de la spiritualité péninsulaire au X VIéme siécle: La ‘‘Théologie 
naturelle” de Raymond Sebond. Lic&o proferida em 1 de Junho de 
1953 por I. 8. Révah. Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, Biblioteca 
de Altos Estudos, Lisboa, 1953: 62 pages. 


The name of Raymond Sebond, in Catalan Raimundo Sibiude (d. 
1436), is familiar to all serious students of the Renaissance. His Theologia 
naturalis sive Liber Creaturarum was translated by Montaigne; its thesis 
“circule toujours dans [les Pensées ] de Pascal’’ and it is “une des sources 
principales du Traité de l’amour de Dieu de Saint Francois de Sales’ 
(F. Strowski). Professor Révah’s booklet, a ligdo not intended to be 
exhaustive, traces the influence of the Theologia naturalis in Spain and 
Portugal from the days of Cardinal Cisneros (d. 1517) to those of Fray 
Juan de los Angeles (d. 1609). 

We are becoming ever more aware of the importance of the siglo 
quince. Américo Castro was the first to show the close connection be- 
tween the spirituality of the Prerreforma and that of the Jeronymite 
Order in the fifteenth century. Professor Révah now provides another 
link. Throughout the entire period covered by Marcel Bataillon in his 
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Erasmo y Espafia the theological treatise of the Franciscan Raimundo 
Sibiude was a source utilized by an impressive number of religious 
writers: by Pierre Dorland, who in 1499 made an abrégé which he pub- 
lished under the title Viola animae (see Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, col. 559); 
by Fray Juan de Cazalla, whose Lumbre del alma (1528) shows that one 
must seek “‘les véritables origines” of Spanish tluminismo in the fifteenth 
century, even though this author was clearly in sympathy with the teach- 
ings of Erasmus, knew the works of Lefévre d’Etaples, and had personal 
relations with Charles Bovelles; by Joio de Barros, the future author of 
the Décadas, of whose Ropica pnefma M. Révah promises a study’; by 
Jorge de Montemayor, whose indebtedness to Sibiude will be investigated 
in detail by M. Révah in another study; by Fray Diego de Estella, of 
whose writings Saint Frangois de Sales “faisait le plus grand cas”; by 
Fray Juan de los Angeles, “porté au pinacle par Menéndez y Pelayo,” 
but whose originality it is impossible to defend today. 

All of this has important implications. Sibiude’s book is a joyous 
and if anything over-confident statement of the doctrine that the existence 
of God is rationally demonstrable from his creation, that man inhabits a 
rational universe, created and sustained by the will of a rational God, and 
that it is man’s privilege, through the use of his God-given reason and the 
gift of grace, to attain by an act of ratiocination to the understanding of 
the truth and the contemplation of the good and the eternal. There is 
here no “desesperacién hecha iglesia,” to use Professor Castro’s phrase. 
The various meditaciones del amor de Dios have a firm rational basis: “El 
libro, oh filésofo, en que yo leo, es todo este mundo,” says Luis de Gra- 
nada, Simbolo, Obras, ed. Fray Justo Cuervo, V, 28. Pierre Dorland’s 
abrégé, the Viola animae, was republished in Spanish as late as 1616. 
M. Révah’s studies and editions, when completed, are sure to lead to 
revisions in our estimate of the age of los dos Luises.* 


Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


Formulistic Diction in the Spanish Ballad. By Ruth House Webber. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Volume 
34 (1951), pp. 175-278. 


After reading this study on formulistic diction in the Spanish ballad, 
one can clearly see that the Spanish ballad is no exception to the rule that 
every type of literary writing has its own characteristics, its own style, 


1 Vol. I, containing the facsimile reproduction of the 1532 edition, has appeared 
(Lisbon, 1952); see Professor Moser’s Brief Mention, HR, XXII (1954), 332. 

2 On Sibiude and John Donne, see Herschel Baker, The Wars of Truth. 
Studies in the Decay of Christian Humanism in the Earlier Seventeenth Century 
(Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 118, note 96. Baker’s treatment of natural 
theology, pp. 116-124, is useful. 
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and its own vocabulary. The Spanish ballad probably fits rather well 
into the general ballad pattern employed from Ancient Greek times 
through the sixteenth century in most European countries, at least as far 
as style and stylistic devices are concerned. One of the principal dis- 
tinguishing features of the ballad, according to Ruth Webber, is the 
abundant use of formulas and certain repetitive devices peculiar to the 
ballad that have endowed it with its lasting charm. These patterns have 
both practical and artistic functions: “Out of the countless ways of ex- 
pressing fundamental actions and ideas that were undoubtedly essayed 
during the period of formation of this body of poetic language, those were 
allowed to survive that transcended their practical function by giving 
pleasure to both the singers and the hearers, and they have continued to 
do so down through the ages. In other words, these stereotyped lines 
and patterns of expression survived because they were found to be both 
beautiful and useful” (p. 255).! 

Approximately half the study® is devoted to analysis and tabulation 
of various formulas in the Spanish ballad and their relation to balladry of 
other European countries: introductions to dialogue and action (‘‘the 
strongest single category”), formulas of dialogue, formulas of action, ad- 
jectival formulas, adverbial formulas, miscellaneous formulas. These 
formulas comprise “approximately 10 per cent of the total number of 
lines of all ballads studied” (p. 212). They “express the essential ideas 
and acts of balladry in such a way as to fill out the requisite line length 
and supply the required assonance. The more popular the assonance a 
formula supplies, the more frequently it is used. Furthermore, there is 
a remarkable resemblance between the formulistic language of the 
Spanish ballad and the Spanish epic . . .” (p. 213). Some formulas are 
used exclusively in the odd-, others in the even-numbered lines. ‘About 
20 per cent more formulas were counted for the odd lines than for the 
even” (p. 211). Assonance greatly influences ballad diction. Therefore 


1 Stereotyped patterns of expression are not the exclusive property of the 
ballad or of the day of its glory. It is only natural that like circumstances should 
call for like expression. Lovers, for example, have been “prisoners of love’’ (cf. 
Diego de San Pedro’s Cadrcel de amor, 1492) for centuries and have not yet all been 
released, according to the young man I have just heard singing on the radio a song 
entitled “I’m a prisoner of love.” It was undoubtedly the use of such patterns 
that prompted El licenciado Vidriera to answer, when asked why poets generally 
were poor, “. . . que porque ellos querian, pues estaba en su mano ser ricos, si se 
sabian aprovechar de la ocasién porque eran sus damas riquisimas en extremo, 
pues tenfan los cabellos de oro, la frente de plata, los ojos de verdes esmeraldas, 
los dientes de marfil, los labios de coral y la garganta de cristal transparente, y 
que lo que lloraban eran liquidas perlas; y que todas estas cosas eran sefiales y 
muestras de su mucha riqueza.” 

* The study is based on the ballads in F. J. Wolf and C. Hofmann, Primavera 
y flor de romances (Berlin, 1856), Vols. I-II. 
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“the prevalence of a given formula is not a matter of a ballad group but 
rather a question of assonance. The popularity of any even-line formula 
is in direct proportion to the popularity of the assonance it supplies” 
(p. 212). 

The second portion of the study, ‘Repetition in the Spanish Ballad,” 
might have suggested a comparison with the numerous repetitive devices 
so lavishly employed in the court lyric of the fifteenth century, and, in- 
deed, in the lyric poetry of the following centuries. A glance at Lang’s 
list of metrical terms from the Cancionero de Baena’ or at Juan del En- 
cina’s list of “‘galas” in the introduction of his Cancionero (1496)* will 
show what great store the poets set by these tricks of style. An illus- 
trative example of the over-working of this device is found in Ferran 
Sanchez Calavera’s use of the ubi sunt? motif in his ‘‘Dezir’’* in which 
twenty-two consecutive lines begin with “a dé... .?” and the same 
question is asked nine times more in the same twenty-two lines. The 
Webber study, however, does not discuss lyric influence on the ballad, 
but makes an interesting comparison of this, as previously of the formul- 
istic, aspect of Spanish balladry with like practice in other European 
ballads and epics. The statement (p. 235) is made, however, that there 
is a slightly higher percentage of lines of repetition in the romances 
fronterizos and novelescos than in the others ‘‘perhaps caused by the larger 
number of lyrical poems found in these two groups than in the others.” 
The conclusions (p. 236) drawn from the study of this filler material are: 
“The study of repetition in the Spanish ballad substantiates further the 
results derived from the study of formulas. Just as it was shown that 
formulas (traditionally classed as epic methods of procedure) are the 
exclusive property of no single ballad group, likewise repetitive devices 
(generally believed characteristic of the lyric) have been found equally 
characteristic of all ballad classes. Repetition is essentially a mnemonic 
contrivance. It helps to fill out a line, a pair of lines, or a long passage; 
it maintains the action and, at the same time, gives the singer a needed 
respite. These forms of expression have parallels throughout balladry 
and to a lesser extent in the popular epic as well” (p. 236). 

The third section (Chapter IV), “Formulistic Diction and Spanish 
Ballad Problems,’’ may cause some backs to bristle, since the writer, in the 
light of her own theory based on her study of formulistic diction, reviews 
some of the principal recent theories on classification, origin, dating, and 
metric form of romances. Occasionally here a statement may be ques- 


*“Las formas estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero de Baena,” 
Estudios eruditos “in memoriam’ de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1927), 
I, 485-523. 

4 Ed. faces. R. Acad. Esp. (Madrid, 1928). 


5 E. Allison Peers, A Critical Anthology of Spanish Verse (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1949), p. 61. 
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tioned or seems to contradict a previous assertion or implication (pp. 237- 
238). On the group that “thas been variously styled as the romances vie- 
jos, primitivos, or tradicionales’’ the following statement is made: ‘This 
group is the very heart of the romancero. Here one finds the ballad 
caught in print while still at its best,—true popular poetry untainted by 
artistic influence. . . .’’ Since many of the early ballads are metrically 
perfect in rime and syllable count and, especially when hiatus is employed 
in any amount, since syllable-count is a learned, not a popular, system of 
verse measure, it would seem that these ballads were not completely un- 
tainted by artistic, or at least learned influence. On p. 250 the presence 
of ‘fixed length of line’”’ in the ballad is doubted : “It is doubtful if one can 
ever expect strict metrical regularity in the popular ballad, for the singer 
does not think in terms of a prescribed number of syllables or rigid rules 
of metrics.’’* Strict metrical regularity, it should be remarked, is fre- 
quently lacking in formal lyric poetry of the period as well as in this 
group of ballads, if available texts are reliable,’ and the same metric im- 
perfections found in the romances of the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies are also frequently found in formal lyric verse of the same time. 
Nevertheless, the writer apparently assumes regularity of syllable count 
when she bases certain conclusions on such an assumption and makes such 
statements as the following: ‘‘In all 237 poems were used, a total of 22,212 
lines counting by eight-syllable units” (p. 178); “‘. . . the extra syllables 
are needed to fill out the line to the requisite length” (p. 184) etc. 

If the statement at the top of p. 249 does not contain a misprint, it is 
misleading: ‘That brings us to the question of whether ballad versifi- 
cation should be used as a criterion to determine age. It is difficult to 
prove whether assonance, heritage of the popular epic, or consonance, 
choice of the fifteenth-century court poets, was intended when many 
examples of perfect rhyme are found mingled with assonance.”’ The end 
of the statement should be reversed to read: . . . when examples [omit 
many | of assonance® are found mingled with consonance. With regard to 
the question concerning the use of versification as a ‘criterion to deter- 
mine age,’’ the following facts may be of interest : the ballads studied show 
the same metrical peculiarities as the court lyrics of the fifteenth and 


6 See contradictory statement on p. 211. 

7 Compare the verse of Carvajales and Stifiiga (Cancionero de Stifiiga, ed. 
Fuensanta del Valle and Sancho Rayén, 1872). See also D. C. Clarke, “Remarks 
on the Early Romances and Cantares,’”’ Hispanic Review, XVII (1949), 89-123 and 
“Metrical Problems in the Cancionero de romances” (Hispanic Review, to appear). 
In the Cancionero de romances sin afio metrical perfection is almost absolute except 
in the first nine poems, on “cosas de Francia.” 

® Most of those found are examples of acoustic equivalence. See D. C. 
Clarke, “Imperfect Consonance and Acoustic Equivalence in Cancionero Verse,” 
PMLA, LXIV (1949), 1114-22. 
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early sixteenth centuries, and verse employing synaloepha in preference 
to hiatus in syllable-count measure (as in most of the ballads in question) 
is not found before the early part of the fifteenth century.* Therefore 
it is possible to say that a ballad—or rather a specific version of a ballad— 
showing certain metric characteristics may have been or probably was 
written before the middle of the century and that a version showing other 
certain metric characteristics could not have been written long before that 
time. No one, of course, would presume to maintain that a specific 
version was not based on one previous, even one in an entirely different 
meter—or in no metric form at all. Conclusions arrived at from a study 
of versification seem to tally fairly well, moreover, with those drawn 
from the study of other phases of ballad study. 

The many tabulated summaries, including the two important ap- 
pendices, are particularly helpful. The bibliography includes works on 
the ballad outside of Spain. 

This study obviously has been done with great care and patience, and 
since it results in a “yardstick” that “correlates surprisingly well in its 
broader aspects with the subjective judgments of the outstanding authori- 
ties in the field’ (p. 251), to say nothing of the fact that it opens up a 
delightful and important aspect of ballad style and structure, it must 
be taken into account in any serious ballad study. 


DorotHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
University of California 


Silva de varios romances (Barcelona, 1561]. Por vez primera reimpresa 
del Gnico ejemplar conocido. Con un estudio preliminar de Antonio 
Rodriguez-Mofiino. Editorial Castalia, Valencia, 1953: xlix + 200 
pages. 

This volume can best be described in the words of the distinguished 
bibliographer who is its editor: “Esta, hasta ahora desconocida, Silva de 
1561 es la rafz y fuente principal de la propagacién de nuestro roman- 
cero”’ (p. xxviii). It is the earliest edition of selected poems taken from 
the three Partes of the Silva (Zaragoza, Esteban G. de Nagera, 1550, 
1550, 1551), and as such a selection it was reprinted many times with 
slight changes. This 1561 Silva, compiled by Jaime Cortey, was, in this 
and its later reprintings, the popular ballad handbook, that everybody 
used and quoted from. 

The editor’s Introduccién consists of a brief but judicious considera- 
tion of the manner in which ballad collections were made up (cf. Menén- 
dez Pidal’s longer preface to his facsimile edition of the Cancionero de 
romances ‘‘sin afio’’ [Madrid, 1914]), a description of this particular col- 
lection (pp. xxii-xxix), “setenta y ocho piezas, de las cuales eran romances 


*D. C. Clarke, “Metrical Problems. . .” 
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cincuenta y cinco, y el resto canciones, chistes, villancicos, eteétera’’ (p. 
xxiii); and a “‘sumaria bibliografia provisional de las distintas ediciones 
de la Silva: estas notas serén copiosamente ampliadas en otra publica- 
cién més extensa” (pp. xxx-xlix). Notwithstanding his modest claim, 
this Bibliografia de la Silva supersedes in some respects those of Vollméller 
(Rom. Forsch. V [1890], 341-366) and Menéndez Pelayo (Antologia de 
poetas liricos castellanos, 1X [Madrid, 1899], 284-331), which had been 
the most complete available. The editor offers, with each of his thirty- 
seven items, ranging in date from 1550 to 1696, a reference to authorities 
and an indication of the libraries where copies may be found. As he 
properly remarks, the difficulty of organizing a bibliography is increased 
by the wide geographical scattering of the copies: ‘‘de las treinta y siete 
ediciones de la Silva sélo existen cuatro en la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Madrid y ninguna de ellas importante” (p. x). American scholars will 
note with interest that the Hispanic Society of America in New York leads 
the field with thirteen editions ; next is the Biblioteca Nacional with four, 
then the British Museum with three. 

The following observations are offered by this reviewer in the way of 
complementary bibliography. 

1. Nowhere is the reader informed who is the owner of the “‘tdnico 
ejemplar conocido.”” May one infer that he is the editor himself? 

2. The Tercera Parte, Zaragoza, 1551, is treated with extreme discre- 
tion. The only location given is “Universidad de Lieja (sélo un frag- 
mento)” (p. xxxii). This is the truth, but not the whole truth. Every 
serious s’ udent of the romancero knows that the unique complete copy, on 
which Vollméller and Menéndez Pelayo based their descriptions, be- 
longed to the Marqués de Jerez de los Caballeros in Seville. He sold his 
collection of rare books to Mr. Archer M. Huntington, and it was sup- 
posed that the Tercera Parte was init. With that understanding Menén- 
dez Pidal came to New York in 1909 expecting to see the cherished 
volume and study it. But it could not be found in the library of the His- 
panic Society of America. The epitaph of this evaporation was com- 
posed by don Ramén himself: ‘‘Para todo estudio de variantes del roman- 
cero antiguo es un obstdculo la pérdida de la Tercera parte de la Silva, 
que debiera encontrarse en la ‘Hispanic Society of America’; de desear 
es que no siga siempre tan precioso libro oscurecido por libreros o biblié- 
filos urracas; jque se convenzan que la mercancfa nada pierde con ser 
conocida!”’ (Rev. Filol. Esp. VII [1920], 232, note 1.) If the complete 
Tercera Parte still exists, its whereabouts is not known to this reviewer, 
and possibly not to Sr. Rodriguez-Mojfiino. 


1 The editor could have added a reference to Jules Horrent, ““Fragmentos 
desconocidos de un romancero,”—in Rev. Bibliogrdfica y Documental, III (1949), 
283-290, where the Liége fragment is described in detail. 
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3. Item 12, the Silva of Barcelona, G. Graells y G. Dotil, 1602, is 
found also in the Ticknor Library, Boston. 

4. John Bowring, in his Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain (Lon- 
don, 1824), repeatedly (pp. 87, 89, etc.) cites as the source of his transla- 
tions a Silva de romances of 1644. No edition of that date appears in 
this bibliography or elsewhere, and it is probably a mistake for 1645. 

This edition being not a facsimile, but a reprint, though “‘a plana y 
renglén,” it is possible that misprints may have crept in, notwithstanding 
the beautiful and obviously careful reproduction. If so, they are rare. 
In the Introduccién, on p. xvii, line 10, pensosa should read penosa; and on 
p. xxxii, lines 16-17, Venense should probably read Vendense. The 
editor states (p. xxix) that he has corrected certain slips in the original 
text, but in fact they are not corrected. 

This is a valuable addition to the literature of the romancero. The 
promised complete bibliography of the Silva will be eagerly awaited by 
many. 

S. Griswotp Mor.ey 

University of California, Berkeley 


Leben und Wandel Lazaril von Tormes: und beschreibung, wass derselbe fiir 
ungliick und widerwertigkeitt aussgestanden hat. Verdeutzscht 1614. 
[Nach der Handschrift herausgegeben und mit Nachwort, Biblio- 
graphie und Glossar versehen von Hermann Tiemann. Fiir die 
Mitglieder der Maximilian-Gesellschaft e.V. in Hamburg veréffent- 
licht im Jahre 1951 in 700 Exemplaren. Gesamtherstellung durch 
J. J. Augustin in Glickstadt.] 155 pages. 

The existence of a German translation of Lazarillo de Tormes ante- 
dating the Ulenhart version of 1617 has been general knowledge since 1919 
when the manuscript was listed in the Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften' as among the possessions of the Cathedral 
Library at Breslau. A description of the manuscript and a study of the 
probable source of the translation, its accuracy and its style appeared in 
the Hispanic Review in 1936.2 Now the complete text of the translation 
has been reproduced and published by the Maximilian Gesellschaft of 
Hamburg, a society of bibliophiles whose purposes include not only the 
production of beautiful books but the preservation and dissemination of ne- 
glected works of Germanand of worldliterature. Theeditor, Dr. Hermann 
Tiemann, in 1928 published the first German translation of Don Quixote.’ 


1 Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1919, p. 63. 

2E. Herman Hespelt, ‘The First German Translation of Lazarillo de Tor- 
mes,” HR, IV (1936), 170-75. 

* Don Kichote de la Mantzscha, Das ist: Juncker Harnisch auss Fleckenland 
(Hamburg, 1928). 
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Since the manuscript is still at Breslau and so inaccessible to Western 
scholars, the text was made from photostatic copies procured in 1933. 
It is handsomely printed in heavy Gothic type and conscientiously pre- 
serves all the idiosyncrasies of spelling and punctuation of the original. 

Dr. Tiemann’s comments, which follow the text, concern the place in 
world literature of the Spanish Lazarillo, the probable identity of the 
German translator, and the style of the translation. 

In his discussion of the Spanish original he makes the suggestion that 
the tremendous popularity of the little work in the early years of the 
17th century was due to the fact that the main theme of the story was 
one especially favored everywhere in Europe during the baroque period. 
The chief purpose of Lazarillo’s creator, he believes, was not to satirize 
the various classes of Spanish society, but to depict the unmotivated 
changes in a man’s luck, the fickleness of the goddess Fortuna, the inter- 
play of “fortunas y adversidades,”’ a recurrent motif in the works of 
baroque artists, which Grimmelshausen, the creator of the German pi- 
caro, Simplicissimus, expressed in the phrase “‘Unbestandigkeit allein ist 
bestiindig in Freud und Leid.” Later treatments of the picaro, Dr. 
Tiemann says, introduced as a contrasting theme the permanence of 
heavenly bliss, but there is no trace of this in the Lazarille ; its frank fatal- 
ism is what has made the little classic so popular in times of political up- 
heaval and has caused new translations of it to appear after every war. 

As to the identity of the author of this translation, Dr. Tiemann be- 
lieves him to be a Silesian, an educated man, an Erasmian, possibly a 
Protestant. He makes no attempt to name him. His conclusions as to 
the land of the author’s origin are based chiefly on the language of the 
translation, a ‘“‘klares, schlesisches Ostmitteldeutsch.” They are 
based also on the location and associations of the manuscript, for this 
is not an isolated sheaf of pages, but one of a group of manuscripts 
assembled by a connoisseur. Immediately following the German trans- 
lation in the collection is a Latin translation ofthe Lazarillo. A translation 
of Machiavelli’s Prince was included in the group. The name of the 
owner of the manuscripts appears on the first leaf of the collection. He 
was Fridericus Berghius, canonicus vratislaviensis, a canon of the cathe- 
dral at Breslau who in 1615 arranged and catalogued its library. Dr. 
Tiemann believes that this ecclesiastic may have been the author of the 
Latin, but not of the German translation, since the latter is written in a 
very different hand. The handwriting of the German translation does, 
however, identify its author as an educated man, as does his knowledge of 
Latin phrases and a certain pedantry which causes him to explain the 
exact value of Spanish coins and other minutiae. His attitude toward 
the Church and the clergy place him unquestionably among the religious 
liberals. 


Dr, Tiemann agrees with the belief expressed in the article in the 
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Hispanic Review* that the translator worked directly from the Spanish 
text of the Antwerp edition of 1595 or its reprint of 1602. He comments 
on the outstanding virtues of the work: its accurate rendering of the ori- 
ginal, its avoidance of foreign words, its preservation of the “folk flavor” 
of the Spanish text. He notes also the translator’s habit of using two or 
more synonymous expressions to interpret one Spanish word,® a habit 
which he characterizes as essentially baroque, and he remarks upon the 
relative prolixity of the German text because of the necessity of using 
circumlocutions for the Spanish absolute participial construction. 

The manuscript is important, Dr. Tiemann rightly believes, not only 
because it provides us with another good translation of the Lazarillo, not 
only because it serves as an excellent, authentic example of 17th century 
language and style, but also because it gives evidence of the important 
role which Silesia played in the spread of baroque culture from Spain by 
way of Vienna and the Hapsburg court to the other countries of central 
Europe. 

E. Herman HespPe.t 

Ithaca, New York 


Le Baroque espagnol et Calderén de la Barca. By A. L. Constandse. 

Boekhandel “Plus Ultra,’”” Amsterdam, 1951: 144 pages. 

“La civilisation occidentale nous a imposé des lois rigoureuses et 
sévéres par une oppression anormale des impulsions naturelles” (p. 77). 
In this assumption of the abnormality of Western society lies the differ- 
ence between this and previous studies of Calderén as a baroque figure. 
We are dealing here with a belief, a conviction, rooted in the author’s 
interpretation of Freudian doctrine. For the believer such an article of 
faith needs no demonstration. The consequences to be drawn from it 
will be equally self-evident: that the baroque, by suppressing natural 
instincts, was an unhealthy period; and that Calderén, its major repre- 
sentative, was pathological. Further: since pathology seeks its norms in 
a state of health, actual or theoretical, it is merely confusing to explain 
Calderén by reference to other periods, figures, or societies that failed to 
live on the instinctual plane. Specifically, it is useless to account for his 
theology in terms of St. Thomas or St. Augustine; or his politics in terms 
of historical or contemporary political institutions. He must be meas- 
ured against a Freudian Golden Age, which is as illusory as that of Don 
Quixote or Rousseau. Thus, the study of Calderén, or of any other 
writer, has a purely symptomatic value. The real malady, and so the 
real object of study, is to be found in Western society as a whole. Con- 
standse’s book is sociological, not philological. 


* Hespelt, op. cit., p. 172. 
5 Ibid., pp. 173-174. 
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To judge the work, then, one must—provisionally at least—accept 
its Freudian premisses and its sociological character. One must avoid 
being distracted by the undeviating, automatic application of Freudian 
symbols; one must regard Freudian theories as facts; one must lend 
assent to the view that the study of a literary figure has no justification 
in itself. But in so far as Constandse’s thesis makes use of philological 
disciplines, one may, as a philologist, point out its shortcomings. And in 
so far as the thesis is based on logic, one may point out its fallacies. 

Constandse has transferred the dogmatism which characterizes 
Freud’s disciples to the critical part of his book. He asserts that La 
devocién de la Cruz is the “‘piéce centrale’”’ of Calderén’s dramatic produc- 
tion (p. 103). To this output he denies the qualities of “harmony” and 
“symmetry” (p. 76). He discusses Sciacca’s interpretation of La vida es 
sueno (pp. 82 ff.), but ignores the excellent analysis by E. M. Wilson (Rev. 
de la Univ. de Buenos Aires, IV [1946], 61-78)—not to mention the inter- 
esting studies of Leopoldo Eulogio Palacios (Finisterre, II [1948], 5-52), 
Sloman, Hesse, and others. Surely this play is something more coherent 
than ‘“‘une oeuvre hybride, pleine d’hésitations, illustration de deux thémes 
différents” (p. 85). And, can Constandse, who is not ignorant of the 
seventeenth-century drama, seriously contend that the women char- 
acters distrust the men in their lives (p. 92)? It has always seemed to 
me that they are incredibly eager to grant the ultimate favors to any 
stranger who is prepared to give a promise per verba de futuro: a promise 
that they know to be, canonically and humanly speaking, worthless. 
As for honor: “l’odeur du sang donne aux comédies ‘de celos y de honor’ 
Varéme de la perversité névrotique et poignante” (p. 126). In citing 
Castro’s classical article on the subject, one should at least betray a 
knowledge of Alfonso Garcfa Valdecasas’ excellent book. The point that 
Iam making now is, not that Constandse has failed to read a particular 
book, but simply that he is not well-read: he is still, for example, talking 
about the “hypocrisies conscientes” of Cervantes (p. 87). And, to turn 
to the more routine matters of scholarship, is it necessary to suppress 
page references in footnotes; to fail to identify the editions of Calderén 
used; to have Diaz Tanco writing in 1554 (p. 45)? And could not the 
French past participles be inflected according to the Academy rules? 
And the proofs have been corrected more diligently? 

If Constandse is wanting as a philologist, one is at least entitled to 
expect that he will argue logically from his Freudian premisses. Let us, 
then, consider the passage which follows the account of how Calderén 
forcibly entered a convent of nuns (p. 63). 


“Une tentative de le faire condamner échoua, bienqu’on [sic] accusat 
Don Pedro aussi d’autres délits, e.a. celui d’avoir flanqué un soufflet A 
un chevalier honorable qui sans doute lui avait rappelé le pére. Bienque 
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[sic] l’idée d’attaquer le pére en personne lui ait été (méme dans ses 
piéces de théAtre) répulsive, il est évident que dans ces années de révolte 
Don Pedro a da hair tout symbole d’autorité paternelle. Ce qui n’exclut 
pas que le remords, le repentir et le sentiment de culpabilité n’aient 
qu’augmenté, et que ia réaction de la censure du Sur-Moi répressif se 
renforeat [sic ].” 


From this we learn that Calderén was accused of striking a respectable 
gentleman. Whether the charge was true or not, it seems that this 
gentleman, molested or unmolested, brought the poet’s father to his mind. 
(How ambiguous is the word “doubtless,” oscillating semantically be- 
tween “without doubt” and “with doubt’’!) By a sleight of logic the 
possibly non-existent gentleman evocative of Calderén’s father becomes 
a symbol of paternal authority (scil. tyranny). But Calderén, who for 
the sake of the argument did attack the father-symbol, could never have 
brought himself in reality to lay hands on his father. His unconscious 
desire to do so, however, coming into conflict with a contrary dictate from 
the Super-Ego, was instrumental in creating this cringing, guilt-ridden 
dramatist presented to us by Constandse. Clearly there are some de- 
fects in this kind of reasoning. 

Then there is the reductio ad absurdum of Freudian literary criticism. 
This is most evident when Freud is imposed on the findings of a critic 
who has no parti pris. Wilson’s theory of Calderén’s imagery (that the 
poet, almost mechanically, transposed the attribute of the creature of 
one element to the creature of another) is given Freudian garb: Earth= 
woman; Water =the uterus; Air = infantile sensations; Fire = the male (p. 
73). But more often Constandse works in splendid isolation from Hispan- 
ists. The conventional disfrazada de varén is a Lesbian in palatable form (p. 
87). (But what is baroque about this? Cf. the arch-Renaissance Diana 
of Montemayor). When a subject says on stage “‘Dadme esas plantas” 
he really wants his sovereign’s genitals (p. 88, n. 18). Caves, passim, 
are wombs, even (p. 111) those in which the Devil lectured on necrom- 
ancy, like the traditional Cueva de Salamanca. Mystical imagery, as 
everyone knows, casts a flimsy veil over coition and orgasm (pp. 33 ff.); 
since Calderén is no mystic he obviously repressed [“‘refouler’’] his 
eroticism (p. 36). But in the allegory of El verdadero Dios Pan God is 
equated with Pan because he is ‘‘trés sensuel et sexuel” (p. 54), and not, of 
course, because any Eucharistic pun was intended. The Holy Eucharist, 
in any case, is a rite of parricide or regicide, entirely comparable to bull- 
fighting (pp. 48-49). 

When directed to a synthesis of Calderén’s work these methods are 
similarly disastrous. Fear and sadism are the poet’s qualités mattresses 
(p. 14). Reality for him is the tribe (p. 79). He is for ever trying un- 
successfully to conceal the seething sewer of his subconscious (p. 81). 
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He is a libertin at heart, and, being a priest, ashamed of it (pp. 114-115): 
“un libertin déguisé mais frustré, rebelle et repenti’’ (p. 131). Tech- 
nically, “‘il s’enveloppe d’un brouillard de mots et d’images” (p. 66). 
He is a skeptic who shrinks from the consequences of his skepticism, 
taking refuge in question marks (p. 67). He is over-simple in fields where 
he is not dictated to by his faith: landscape description, historical narra- 
tion, lay psychology (p. 66). Yet a reference to the loathsome case- 
history of one Peter Kiirten establishes that La devocién de la Cruz, in- 
credible as it may be, ‘‘se justifie du point de vue psychologique’’ (p. 106). 
It seems never to have occurred to Constandse that Calderén might have 
been creating a dramatic pattern rather than “‘drawing characters.” 

Let us, with charity, pass over the analysis of the baroque. 

It is evident that this book is a spectacular failure. Yet to leave 
solely this impression would be unfair. For Constandse’s defects are 
those of training and discipleship, not of intelligence. The continual 
rejection, or neglect, of earlier researches has produced at times an intel- 
ligent novelty ; that is, there are in the book some startling insights into 
Calder6n and the baroque. Among these I would list: the idea of the 
baroque theatre as a national consolation (pp. 13, 22, ete.) ; the interpre- 
tation of the stage King’s réle as a deus ex machina (p. 23) ; the underpin- 
ning of La vida es suefio with elements of the Oedipus myth (p. 78); the 
ritual aspect of the baroque drama (p. 133); the demonstration of the 
Spanish peculiarities of the baroque (p. 28). And some of the irrecon- 
cilables in Calderén are stated with a revealing, because unusual, blunt- 
ness: ‘‘La conception caldéronienne de |’honneur prouve que toutes les 
théories sur la vanité du monde, sur la vie qui n’est qu’un réve, sur l’ordre 
imposé par Dieu, ne sont que des illusions acceptées en guise de consola- 
tion, mais que la vitalité morbide l’emporte sur la théorie, dés qu’il s’agit 
de la vie pratique” (p. 125). 

The Freudian approach, since it has been so seldom attempted with 
the Hispanic literatures, gives an impression of originality that is some- 
times warranted by the conclusions. But its overall effect is excessively 
deterministic. 

Bruce W. WARDROPPER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer: From Painter to Poet. Together with a Con- 
cordance of the Rimas. Por Edmund L. King. Editorial Porrta, 
8.A., México, 1953: 331 padginas. 


En el prefacio al presente estudio el autor delimita la tarea que se 
propone en los siguientes términos: “It is my purpose to show in some 
detail how Bécquer the painter, Bécquer the prose writer, and Bécquer 
the poet are related, and in so doing to approach a little closer, perhaps, to 
the poetic essence of the rimas’’ (pag. 8). En realidad, el problema pre- 
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senta dos aspectos que el autor relaciona estrechamente entre sf. El 
primero serfa un estudio concreto de la interrelacién mutua de pintura y 
poesia, y el segundo mds propiamente el andlisis de un caso especffico de 
poesia. En cuanto al primero no hay duda que estamos frente a un caso 
ideal por haber pertenecido el poeta a una familia de pintores y haber 
ensayado él mismo la pintura en la primera época de su produccién 
artistica. En estas condiciones cabe preguntarse hasta qué punto ha 
habido transferencia de actitudes artisticas, procedimientos, técnicas, 
etc., de un arte a otro. El estudio en su totalidad es una respuesta de 
cardcter afirmativo. Para King no hay duda de que la produccién en 
prosa de Bécquer representa el puente intermedio en donde el poeta 
asumié muy seriamente la tarea de pintar con palabras. Las profusas 
descripciones que se encuentran en la Historia de los templos de Espaiia 
y en las Leyendas (cap. I) presentan un arreglo enumerativo que trasluce 
la mirada ya entrenada de un ducho pintor y dibujante de esquemas. A 
pesar de las reiteradas protestas de que es imposible pintar con palabras, 
el novel escritor termina por hacerlo: ‘‘For Bécquer describir means pintar 
con palabras’”’ (42). Aun mas, el hecho de que se hayan encontrado di- 
bujos al pie de sus poemas, es una prueba para el autor de que Bécquer 
“wrote as a painter’ y “‘that he painted, or rather, sketched, as a writer” 
(38). 

Parece entreverse alguna contradiccién en la afirmacién de que el 
mismo poeta desde su temprana juventud habfa sentido la urgencia de ser 
escritor, el “impulse to write” (cap. II) y la laboriosa explicacién de que 
lo que lo llevé a escribir fue la imposibilidad de verter en el lienzo las 
delirantes fantasias que poblaban su mente. En varias ocasiones nos 
dice King que la pintura de entonces no le ofrecfa los medios eficaces para 
manifestarse como artista dada la calidad de la materia representable: 
“Bécquer might have preferred to paint this scene, but the school of 
painting in which he was trained offered him no technique suited to the 
purpose” (45) o “had he lived at a later period when the art of painting 
had broken the bonds of representationalism, he might have found in one 
or another of the modern kinds of painting—expressionism, cubism, 
dadaism, surrealism—an art form in which he could have expressed the 
wordless fantasies that filled his mind” (61). Toda esta serie de suposi- 
ciones le resta, desde luego, vigor a la tesis teérica del autor, ya que no es 
la tarea del critico literario preguntarse si Bécquer hubiera preferido ser 
pintor a poeta en caso de haber vivido en una época de distinto desarrollo 
de la pintura. Este modo extrafio de razonar queda patente, al mismo 
tiempo, si pensamos que el genio en cualquier parte que sea busca una 
ruta adecuada independientemente de épocas, tal como lo habia hecho unos 
cuantos afios antes un pintor como Goya. Dejando a un lado estas 
suposiciones, el examen de lo que la técnica y el enfoque de la pintura 
hayan podido influir en el arte de Bécquer cobra validez. Para King no 
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queda duda de que tres pintores, Claude Lorrain, con la luz difusa de un 
primer impresionista, Rembrandt con su claro-oscuro y mas concreta- 
mente con su famoso ‘punto de luz,’ y Murillo con la inundacién de una 
‘luz celestial’ en sus cuadros, influyeron en la manera de producir efectos 
luminosos en la prosa artfistica de las Leyendas. A base de estas tres 
maneras de concebir la luz estos pintores, el autor hace una clasificacién 
de todas las imagenes y efectos luminosos en tres categorias correspon- 
dientes (cap. V) a las cuales afiade algunas otras secundarias como la que 
presenta una mezcla del ‘punto de luz’ y el ‘bafio de luz’ “where the iso- 
lated points of light are so numerous that their effect is one of generally 
dazzling brilliance’ (87). 

Del examen de la presencia de la ‘luz’ en las Leyendas el autor pasa al 
mundo poético de las Rimas. En una serie de delicados andlisis nos dice 
eémo la ‘luz’ condiciona la forma y esencia de la poética becqueriana. 
Bécquer es el poeta de la realidad ‘fitida,’ ‘evanescente,’ de una realidad 
que se escapa y aun niega a si misma, y es el elemento ‘luz’ el que le per- 
mite aprisionarla con mayor exactitud. Cuando nombra objetos y enti- 
dades de la naturaleza circundante lo hace con un vocabulario cuyo 
cardcter es lo vago, transitorio, movible, imponderable: ‘‘Hence, the 
prominence of the words onda and ola” (156). El amor que tanto figura 
en sus poemas se halla personificado en la ‘mujer’ que a su vez no es mds 
que ‘un rayo de luz’: ‘‘In the leyenda as well as in the rima ineffable beauty 
is a woman. A real woman? No. In the leyenda she is un rayo de 
luna; in the rima, un rayo de luz” (119). La tan repetida imagen del beso 
viene siendo “‘his desire of union with the absolute” (114). Dela misma 
manera, la belleza pura, ‘pure beauty,’ viene a ser identificada con la pre- 
sencia de la luz: “Pure beauty is union with itself; the light goes out and 
pure beauty vanishes’ (142). Al poeta no le queda el deseo sino de 
abrazar la luz que ha desaparecido. La esencia de la angustia es entonces 
la imposibilidad de unirse con la luz: ‘“The anguish he expresses is the 
anguish of not being able to unite with pure light’”’ (124). Sin embargo, 
mds importante que todo esto es la afirmacién que el autor nos hace de 
que el poeta se halla en permanente trance de ‘poetizar’ su propio estado 
mental: ‘‘Bécquer is poetizing his state of mind,’’ (124) lo cual colocarfa a 
Bécquer dentro de la categoria de poetas que hacen del propio devenir 
de su conciencia materia y substancia de misteriosa poesia. Ya en este 
terreno el autor vuelve, sin embargo, a su posicién original y sostenida 
durante todo su ensayo de encontrar paralelos en el arte de la pintura. 
Si, por ejemplo, el ‘punto de luz’ de Rembrandt esté rodeado de oscuri- 
dad, del mismo modo “reason performs the same miracle in the darkness 
of the mind” (154). Esto le permite, a su vez, al autor, inferir que sea 
éste el motivo para que la idea de ‘sombra’ y el vocabulario de ‘sombra’ 
sean tan importantes en la poesia de Bécquer. No se trataria solamente 
de yuxtaposicién de contrastes, sino de una manera mds de negar la 
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realidad circundante: ‘It is niebla and similar phenomena that Bécquer 
uses to destroy the outlines of external reality” (160). 

En suma, con el presente ensayo hemos sido llevados a mirar la 
poesia de Bécquer frente a frente. La luz con su esencial trascendencia 
en este mundo poético serfa no solamente simbolo evanescente del an- 
gustiado fondo emotivo que vibra en las rimas, sino también portador de 
esencias intelectivas en indisoluble unién con el primero. Por este medio 
nos es dado contemplar a un Bécquer en el que ‘emocién’ e ‘intelecto’ se 
hallan fundidos en la exquisita obra de arte. Este mundo de luz existe 
en sf mismo, sin embargo, y en definitiva es independiente de toda co- 
nexién con el arte de la pintura. De ahf que el empefio sostenido de en- 
contrar paralelos entre las dos artes y establecer sistemdticamente una 
posible motivacién de un Bécquer pintor hacia un Bécquer poeta no sea 
siempre del todo convincente. De todas maneras, el autor nos sitia 
dentro de un sistema de coordenadas que nos gufan con paso seguro hacia 
el descubrimiento del mundo delicadamente inefable de esta poesfa 
esencial. 

El indice del vocabulario poético—‘concordance’—que ocupa una 
buena porcién del libro (164-323) ha sido puesto allf segin palabras del 
mismo autor “in order to get a comprehensive and systematic view of 
Bécquer’s poetic language” (161). Ordenado por ‘conceptos,’ permitird 
verificar algunas de las afirmaciones que el autor hace en el ensayo sobre 
la naturaleza del vocabulario y de las imagenes en general y serd una 
ayuda apreciable para otros estudiosos de Bécquer. 

Gustavo CoRREA 

The University of Chicago 


Temas de Unamuno. Por Carlos Claverfa. Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 
1953: 156 pdginas. 


Con buen acuerdo, Carlos Claveria ha recogido en este volumen cinco 
ensayos sobre Unamuno publicados ya anteriormente en Espafia y los 
Estados Unidos. En rigor, s6lo dos de ellos—Sobre el tema de Cain en la 
obra de Unamuno y Don Miguel y la Luna—versan sobre aspectos con- 
cretos de la temdtica unamuniana. Los otros tres—Unamuno y Carlyle, 
Unamuno y la “enfermedad de Flaubert’”’ y Notas italianas en la “Estética” 
de Unamuno—exploran el notable afan con que don Miguel practicaba la 
penetracién y absorcién, dirfase que por “‘simpatia intencional,’’ del pensar 
y el sentir ajenos. Razén de sobra tiene Claverfa cuando advierte que 
“‘precisar esa congenialidad con otros podré tal vez explicar muchos 
aspectos [de la obra de Unamuno] de manera mas real, profunda y 
auténtica que pudiera hacerlo un estudio de meras ‘influencias.’ ” 

El ensayo titulado Unamuno y Carlyle, inicial de la coleccién, aporta 
datos y precisiones que ayudan a fijar el alcance del interés unamuniano 
por el pensador escocés. A la abundante documentacién de que se sirve 
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Claverfa para su propésito no esté de mds afiadir aquella peregrina carta- 
autobiografia a Federico Urales que piblic6 Unamuno en la Revista 
Blanca (V1: 108) en 15 de noviembre de 1902. En ella declara que en su 
formacién intelectual ha tenido buena parte Carlyle, ‘no por sus ideas, 
que me parecen de una extremada pobreza y nada originales, sino por su 
manera de exponerlas, por su estilo impetuoso; Carlyle—concluye—ha 
sido acaso quien m&s ha contribuido a que encuentre yo mi propio 
estilo.” 

Ensayo de ‘‘congenialidad”’ es también el que lleva el titulo de Una- 
muno y la “enfermedad de Flaubert.” El ansia de aislamiento, de soledad, 
que manifiestan ambos escritores la interpreta Claverfa como consecuen- 
cia del desvio con que miran la tonterfa humana. Tal aversién, de in- 
equivoco cariz romdntico, empieza a despuntar en Unamuno hacia 1905 y 
persiste, mds o menos acentuada segitin las circunstancias, en toda su obra 
posterior a esa fecha. 

El mds sugestivo, a nuestro juicio, de los ensayos de Claveria es el 
titulado Sobre el tema de Cain en la obra de Unamuno. En él se estudia la 
tenaz preocupacién unamuniana por el bfblico fratricida, encarnacién 
arquetipica de! odio y la envidia, 0, mejor atin, del odio como envidia. 
La interpretacién primera que del tema de Cafn se forja Unamuno es 
histérico-econémica. En el cainismo quiere ver un mito simbédlico del 
conflicto entre los pueblos pastores—abelitas—, dominadores de la tierra, 
y los pueblos labradores—cainitas—, esclavos de ella. Mas tarde, el 
tema de Cafn simboliza la creencia unamuniana en lo fecundo y unificante 
de la guerra, sobre todo de la guerra civil, creencia de la que se nutren las 
obras de madurez, singularmente Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida. Por 
iltimo, el mito tiende a adquirir una dimensién psicolégica y acaba por 
convertirse en pretexto para sondear sutilmente las honduras del corazén 
humano (Abel Sdnchez). Es en el hombre individual, parece sugerir 
Unamuno, donde hay que buscar las rafces de la envidia hispdnica, fuente 
inagotable de odios y contiendas mortales. 

En Notas italianas en la ‘‘Estética” de Unamuno se comenta el bene- 
plécito con que éste recibe las doctrinas de Benedetto Croce. La versién 
castellana de la Estética del filésofo italiano fué publicada en 1912 con un 
prélogo de don Miguel. Unamuno hace suya la manera croceana de 
entender la critica. La erftica auténtica no consiste en la aplicacién 
sistemdtica de una preceptiva a priori, sino en la asimilacién del {ntimo 
sentido de la obra artistica. En Croce fundamenta asimismo Unamuno 
su repulsa de la teorfa de los géneros, cuyo definitivo abandono juzga 
indispensable si el artista quiere recabar su plena independencia de ex- 
presién. Otra nota italiana en que hace fugaz hincapié Claveria es la 
“presencia de Giacomo Leopardi” en los primerizos ensayos poéticos de 
Unamuno. La brevedad del comentario sirve para poner atin més de 
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relieve la conveniencia de estudiar a fondo las aficiones leopardianas de 
don Miguel. 

En Don Miguel y la Luna, postrer ensayo del libro, se nos esboza a un 
Unamuno incorporado a la milicia de los selenéfilos y se subraya la fre- 
cuencia con que el satélite irrumpe en el firmamento lfrico unamuniano. 
En don Miguel el simbolo lunar es flexible, pronto a amoldarse al particu- 
lar estado de espiritu que lo suscita. Menos significativo que los 
ensayos precedentes éste revela, sin embargo, la rica cosecha de sugerencias 
que puede esperar quien se aventure entre los temas secundarios del 
repertorio de Unamuno. 

En resumen: cinco estudios perspicaces con los que se enriquece una 
bibliografia que, amplisima ya, sigue, con todo, necesitada de aportaciones 
por el estilo de las arriba resefiadas. 

Juan Lépez—Mori.ias 

Brown University 


Ensayos sobre literatura latinoamericana. By A. Torres-Rioseco. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1953: 209 
pages. 

This small volume contains sixteen studies written over a period of 
twenty-odd years. Two of the essays, “‘Categorias literarias’” and ‘‘Con- 
sideraciones acerca del pensamiento hispanoamericano” concern them- 
selves with fundamental psychological and critical problems peculiar to 
Hispanic American literature,—the disunity of personality inherent in 
mestizaje, the disruption of normal evolutionary growth by the recurrent 
superimposition of new layers of population by immigration, the conse- 
quent “europeanization” of style, the resort to classical vocabulary and 
image, the difficulty of attaining simple, artistic integrity. 

Of the other studies, one, “Teatro indigena de México,’’ tells, largely 
by direct quotation from the early chroniclers, of the dramatic spectacles 
witnessed by the conquistadores and of the autos produced by native 
converts under the tutelage of the Spanish missionaries. Two essays deal 
with the literature of colonial times: ‘Tres dramaturgos mexicanos” 
emphasizes the importance of Gonzalez de Eslava by making him one of 
the triumvirate which includes the great Ruiz de Alarcén and Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz; ‘‘El Apologético en favor de Don Luis de Géngora”’ is 4 
review of the essay by Juan de Espinosa Medrano, 1662, the first Spanish 
American work of literary criticism. 

Three essays concern themselves with the modernists and their work, 
—the influence of Poe’s Philosophy of Composition on Silva’s Nocturno; 
a study of Los raros as a key to the men who most influenced Darfo; and 
an appreciation of Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, written shortly after his death 
in 1933. 
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Other individual studies are devoted to José Santos Chocano, Manuel 
Gonzdlez Prada, Xavier Villaurrutia, and to Don Segundo Sombra, which 
the author enthusiastically accepts as the greatest Spanish American 
novel. 

With more general phases of twentieth century fiction two essays are 
concerned: “‘La novela en América’ points out the overwhelming role 
which the land has played in many novels of our time, dwarfing the men 
who become mere creatures of their environment; ‘La evolucién social 
y la novela en México”’ tells the familiar story of the Mexican novel of the 
revolution. 

One other study deserves mention. It is entitled ‘“El humorismo en 
la literatura hispanoamericana’”’ and discusses as representative writers of 
this category Juan del Valle y Caviedes, J. J. Ferndndez de Lizardi, 
Ricardo Palma, Genaro Prieto (in his El socio), Rubén Romero (in La 
vida initil de Pito Pérez), and Arturo Cancela (in El bacilo del doctor 
Herrlin). 

The variety and extent of the author’s interests are praiseworthy, as 
are also his general good taste and common sense. 


E. Herman HeEspe.tr 
Ithaca, New York 


Historia de la novela mexicana en el siglo XIX. Por Ralph E. Warner. 
(Cl4sicos y Modernos, Creacién y Critica Literaria, 9.) Antigua 


Libreria Robredo, México, 1953: xvii + 130 pdginas. 


La obra que nos ocupa es la prueba mds reciente dada por su autor de su 
constante y ya antigua dedicacién al estudio de la literatura mexicana del 
siglo XIX; en ella nos ofrece una visién a la vez panordmica y particulari- 
zada de la novela del vecino pafs durante el pasado siglo, desde Fernandez 
de Lizardi a Lépez Portillo. El autor mismo nos indica (pp. xiv-xv) 
cuales son los lfmites que ha elegido: cronolégicamente, el siglo XIX, 
aunque en el caso de algunos novelistas estilisticamente ochocentistas que 
continuaron produciendo en el XX haya seguido su obra hasta el final; 
y, como delimitacién del género, la narracién sostenida, de un minimo de 
cien pdginas, solucién ésta que confiesa arbitraria, pero practica. 

La cantidad de lectura de novelas del XIX por parte del Dr. Warner 
que el libro representa es abrumadora; uno de sus valores para el no 
especialista es que le ahorra la necesidad de ciertas lecturas o, por lo 
menos, elimina el complejo de culpabilidad por no haberlas efectuado; y, 
por otra parte, incita a leer algunas obras indebidamente descuidadas. 
Para el especialista, lo completo del trabajo es uno de sus mayores atracti- 
vos. 

El procedimiento expositivo adoptado por el sefior Warner es el de ir 
presentando cronolégica y estilisticamente los autores y sus novelas dentro 
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de las tres grandes agrupaciones de romanticismo, realismo y naturalismo, 
considerando al propio tiempo varias agrupaciones sub-genéricas o 
temAticas : novela histérica, costumbrista, nacional ; tema social, religioso, 
sentimental, etc. De cada autor da una resefia biogrdfica y de buen 
ntiimero de novelas una indicacién del argumento y una rdépida evalua- 
cién. A este dltimo respecto cabe decir que muestra cierta preferencia 
por los costumbristas y los realistas, cierta paciente resignacién ante los 
novelistas histérico-romdnticos, y explfcita repulsa por el naturalismo. 
Ya en el texto, ya en las notas sefiala también el autor estudios eriticos 
recomendables sobre los diversos escritores u obras. En varios casos 
refina datos bibliogrdficos equivocados (o ausentes) de las bibliograffas 
de la novela mexicana (de la de Iguinez, especialmente) o de los manuales 
de la literatura de ese pafs tales como los de Gonzdlez Pefia y Jiménez 
Rueda. Con referencia a éstos he anotado la presencia en la Historia de 
Warner de unos veintiocho novelistas no incluidos en el uno o el otro o en 
ambos. Respecto a los mismos manuales, en cuanto a la novela del 
siglo XIX se refiere, el trabajo que resefiamos contiene mds detalles en 
relacién a los escritores de segunda fila y, en general, mayor precisién 
bibliogrdéfica. En el caso del conocido libro de John Lloyd Read, The 
Mexican Historical Novel, 1826-1910 (New York, 1939), se encuentra en 
él, como es natural, un estudio mds intenso de ese género particular que 
en el panorama ofrecido por Warner y no puede decirse que el trabajo de 
éste reemplace al de aquél en esa determinada especialidad. En compa- 
racién con obras del tipo de la de don Mariano Azuela, Cien afios de 
novela mexicana (México, 1947), o de las mds antiguas de Gamboa y 
Gonzalez Obregén sobre el mismo tema, lo que se pierde en viveza—y a 
veces en acritud critica—se gana en la de Warner en concrecién, en pre- 
cisién bio-bibliogrdfica y en organizacién. 

Un punto hay en el libro del sefior Warner en que el autor (con una 
excepcién: “‘Altamirano y sus teorfas de la novela,” especialmente las 
pp. 47-51) nos deja con la miel en los labios. En efecto, en varias oca- 
siones inserta breves citas, apenas una frase o un pdrrafo en la mayorfa de 
los casos, sacadas de escritos en que algunos novelistas mexicanos deci- 
mon6énicos expresaron teorfas acerca de la novela (V. p.ej., Fernandez de 
Lizardi, p. 6; Diaz Covarrubias, p. 27; Ancona, p. 29; Inclan, pp. 63-64; 
Rabasa, p. 93; Delgado, p. 99; Lépez Portillo, p. 116). Es de sospechar 
que el autor tenga en sus ficheros mds informacién sobre este tema y 
ojal4 le hubiera dado mucha mas cabida en el libro. Mayor énfasis en 
esta materia hubiera tenido la ventaja de facilitar las transiciones de autor 
a autor y de grupo a grupo evitando asf la impresién, inevitable ahora 
algunas veces, de cierto fragmentarismo. Dados los conocimientos del 
Dr. Warner sobre el género y el tiempo y su indudable pericia en la 
navegacién de los rumbos de libros, revistas, periédicos y diarios mexicanos 
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del siglo XIX, cabe desear que haga de esa materia asunto de una ulterior 
publicacién. 
El libro del profesor Warner, de indudable utilidad prdctica, es una 
obra de benedictina paciencia y de amplio conocimiento de la novela 
mexicana ochocentista. 


Luis Moneui6 
Mills College 


Histéria da Cultura em Portugal. By Anténio José Saraiva. Volume I. 

Jornal do Féro, Lisbon, 1950 [paper cover: 1952]: 795 pages. 

The Histéria da Cultura em Portugal is appearing in fascicles. The 
first volume, the review copy of which is a complete book bound in its 
own paper cover,' embraces the Middle Ages down to the beginning of 
printing in Portugal. 

As he explains in his preface, the author is primarily concerned with 
the history of thought and of verbal expression. His announced intention 
is to gather together and coordinate the divers aspects of the history of 
Portuguese culture which have been treated separately by specialists, 
and at the same time to integrate that culture within the totality of 
Portuguese life. He proposes to take account of social organization, 
economic factors, religion, science, and education. He purposely ex- 
cludes consideration of the plastic arts and of music. As he is a literary 
scholar himself, he is quite naturally concerned primarily with literature, 
which he believes provides the principal documentation for the historian 
of culture. He defines literature as the ensemble of spoken or written 
works. 

The author thus accepts the traditional meanings of “‘culture” and 
“literature.” He is attempting no new definition of culture, anthro- 
logical or other, nor is he limiting himself to belles lettres. What he has in 
fact done is provide the reader with a general survey of Portuguese 
medieval literature which contains detailed analyses of the content and 
style of the important texts and also places these texts in the broadest 
possible historical setting. 

The volume being reviewed contains Books I and II. Book I covers 
the Middle Ages down to the “social crisis’ of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and Book II the transition to the modern age, which 
he defines (p. 361) as the period from the end of Dom Fernando’s reign 
(1383) to the beginning of that of Dom Jofio II (1481). A series of facile 
oppositions on p. 366 seeks to characterize the two periods, “‘séculos XIV 
e XV: época convulsionada da transicio dolorosa do mundo medieval, 
teocrdtico, feudal e localista para o mundo atlAntico, burgués e mercan- 
tilista, absolutista e palaciano.” 


1 The first volume is composed of the first seventeen fascicles. 
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The subdivisions of the two books are approximately the same. Fol- 
lowing a brief statement of the general characteristics of the period in 
question, there is a chapter on the social conditions affecting culture, 
namely the contemporary world, happenings in Portugal, and the nature 
of Portuguese society. A third chapter discusses the institutions and 
agents which are responsible for producing and transmitting culture; it 
includes consideration of the nature of book (that is, manuscript) pro- 
duction and the role of the university. In Book I this third chapter also 
provides information on the opposition between written and oral culture, 
on Church institutions (episcopal schools and the great monasteries like 
the Cistercian Alcobaga and the Augustinian Santa Cruz de Coimbra), 
and on the jongleurs. 

The remaining chapters in each book are concerned with the culture 
itself. These chapters in Book I are entitled respectively ‘““‘The Bar- 
barian Epic,” ‘Popular Poetry Writing [joglaria] in Portugal,”’ ‘Clerical 
Culture,” and “Palace Culture.” The corresponding chapter headings 
in Book II and their order reflect the changes which had been at work in 
the country: “‘Seignorial Culture,” ‘Palace Culture,” and ‘Clerical 
Culture.” An additional chapter is included in Book II prior to the dis- 
cussion of the culture of the nobility. By far the best and most interest- 
ing in the volume, it is entitled ‘Reflection of the Social Crisis in Litera- 
ture—Fernio Lopes’ and is ninety pages long. 

Such an outline represents a very ambitious undertaking for a young 
writer who is active on many intellectual fronts. It is, in my opinion, 
too ambitious. The fault does not lie exclusively with the author, who 
in the composition of Book IT had the cooperation of Dr. Jorge de Macedo 
and Dr. Oscar Lopes, the former helping with the chapter on the social 
conditions affecting culture and the latter with the chapter on clerical 
culture. There is a great lack of exhaustive, documented, historical 
research of the monographic type covering medieval Portugal, especially 
the pre-interregnum period. In fact, there is not even an up-to-date 
reference history of medieval Portugal which synthesizes the research 
already done. Consequently, the author is for the most part forced to 
work at second or third hand, except for the actual analysis of literary 
texts. This means that he must go to foreign authors, Menéndez Pidal, 
Pirenne, and others, for much of his background information concerning 
his first period, and then apply it to Portugal, where it does not always 
fit. An inevitable result is that he skips from purely Portuguese history 
to what is often quite elementary general European history. 

It seems abundantly clear that what specialization the author has 
been able to permit himself has been devoted to the period covered by 
Book II, and specifically to Fernio Lopes, Gomes Eanes de Zurara, and 
their contemporaries. If my deduction is correct, he chose very wisely. 
It is precisely this period, and especially the writings of the two famous 
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chroniclers, which has occupied the attention of a vast number of writers, 
some with “graduate school” backgrounds, many, alas, without, who de- 
light in theorizing on the descobrimentos. Dr. Saraiva has given them 
some excellent food for thought based on his own intimate first-hand 
acquaintance with the sources. 

The volume is well illustrated—and it is massive. Long sections, 
including the useful summaries of literary texts (Santo Aleizxo, Santa 
Maria Egipctaca, Visio de Tindalo, Demanda do Santo Graal, Leal Con- 
selheiro, Virtuosa Bemfeitoria, Boosco Deleitoso, and others), are in small 
type, thus increasing the actual length. It is only fair to state, on the 
other hand, that the last hundred pages cover, not text, but an analytical 
table of contents, list of illustrations, bibliography of 267 items (the only 
two in German being Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos’ edition of the 
Cancioneiro da Ajuda and her ‘‘Geschichte” in Gréber’s Grundriss), a 
quite complete index, and corrigenda. The book has the defects often 
found in works issued in fascicles. The rather considerable repetition 
gives evidence of hasty composition, with some sections written at one 
time and others at quite a different time,? and the 69 entries in the cor- 
rigenda, at least one of which contains an error, do not by any means 
cover all the typographical errors, of which there is at least one unfortun- 
ate example in the index.’ Moreover, the author clearly did not have 
the time to check on many of his facts, with the result that old errors 
continue to be repeated. Thus, he states (p. 239) that the Vita Christi of 
Ludolfo de Saxénia was translated in Aleobaca at the end of the fifteenth 
century, whereas we know from the colophon of the first part of the 
Lisbon, 1495, edition (fol. clxxxv r) that it was translated from Latin into 
Portuguese by order of Dona Isabel, Duchess of Coimbra, the Infante 
Dom Pedro’s wife. The translation was done by Frei Bernardo de 
Alcobaca and Frei Nicolau Vieira in 1445-46 and printed by Nicolau de 
Saxénia and Valentim de Moravia a half-century later.‘ 

On p. 398 he gives the date of the Treaty of Windsor as 1387, whereas 
in Fernéo Lopes (Crénica de D. Joao I, part II, chap. lxxxi) it is dated 
May 9, Era 1424, and in Rymer, who prints the full text in Latin, it is 
given the same date, May 9, A.D. 1386.5 


* Thus the famous “‘Pértico de la Gloria” in the cathedral of Santiago de Com- 
postela is mentioned three times (pp. 172, 184, and 205), and we are reminded a 
total of four different times that the well-known panels now in the Janelas Verdes 
are “erroneously” called the “paineis de 8. Vicente” (pp. 418, 433, 523, and 539). 
On p. 631 we are told that the panels are “erroneously” attributed to Nuno 
Gongalves and that they depict the court of the Infante Dom Pedro’s Regency. 

*S. v. Marrocos, M4rtires de: read 687 for 287. 

* Bibliografia Geral Portuguesa: Século XV, 1, 96-138. 

’Thomas Rymer, comp., Foedera, Conventiones, Literae, Et Cujuscunque 
Generis acta publica, inter reges Angliae . . . , 3rd ed., 10 vols. (The Hague, 1745, 
1739-45), III (1740), part III, 200-203. 
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On p. 399 he gives 1424 as the date for the Portuguese occupation of 
the Canaries. Now, 1424 is the date given by Zurara, Barros, and 
Anténio Galvao for this attempt at an occupation of the Canaries. In the 
well-known allegations against the Portuguese drawn up in 1435 by the 
Bishop of Burgos, however, the date is given as 1425.° 

On p. 412 Saraiva says a grandson of Dom Jofio I became King of 
Cyprus. As a matter of fact, Joio, son of the Infante Dom Pedro, in 
1456 married Charlotte, daughter of Jean II, King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, 
and Armenia. Jean II died in 1458 and was succeeded by Charlotte. 
Unfortunately, Jofio had died in 1457; it is said that he was poisoned by 
his mother-in-law.’ 

Lastly, the Infante Dom Pedro’s celebrated letter from Bruges was 
not written, could not have been written, in 1427 (p. 446), but rather at 
the very end of 1425 or early in 1426, as Saraiva could have learned by 
consulting Professor Costa Pimpio’s very scholarly history of Portuguese 
literature.® 

The author could not be expected to keep up with the vast amount of 
scholarship and other writing now being done on the many topics to which 
he refers,® nor to do even that research the need for which he himself 


* The Latin text and a Portuguese translation by a “Dr. José Saraiva” are 
published in Joao Martins da Silva Marques, ed., Descobrimentos portugueses: 
Documentos para a sua histéria (Vol. I & Supplement, Lisbon, 1944), I’, nos. 281 
and 282. 

7 See Luigi co. de Mas Latrie, ‘“Généalogie des rois de Chypre de la famille de 
Lusignan,”’ Archivio Veneto, XXI (1881), 354; Samvel Gvichenon, Histoire ge- 
néalogiqve de la royale maison de Savoye, 3 vols. (Lyon, 1660), I, 537; Karl Herquet, 
Charlotta von Lusignan und Caterina Cornaro, Kéniginnen von Cypern (Regens- 
burg, New York, and Cinncinnati, 1870), p. 95; E.-G. Rey, Les familles d’outre~mer 
de Du Cange (Paris, 1869), pp. 94-95 and 213. 

*See Alvaro Julio da Costa Pimpdo, Histéria da Literatura Portuguesa. 
Primeiro volume (séculos XII a XV) (Coimbra, 1947), pp. 221-222. Saraiva’s 
note on p. 446, in which he gives a list of printed editions of Pedro’s letter, is quite 
inaccurate. He says that the letter is in Caetano de Sousa, Provas, vol. I, but in 
that volume there is quite a different letter from Pedro to Duarte, one dated 
Penela, January 6, 1434 (pp. 432-433). He further states that it is in Piel’s 
edition of the Portuguese translation of Cicero’s De Offciis, but in that book there 
is yet a different letter from Pedro, one addressed to Vasco Fernandes de Lucena 
(pp. xli-xlii). He fails to mention that the letter supposedly written from Bruges 
was first published by Jodo Pedro Ribeiro, in his Dissertagdes chronologicas ¢ 
criticas, 5 vols. (Lisbon, 1810-36), I, Document No. CXVIII of Appendix, that 
is, pp. 385-397 (or pp. 398-411 of the 1860 reprint). The letter has been recently 
reexamined and republished by Artur Moreira de Sd, “A ‘Carta de Bruges’ do 
Infante D. Pedro,” Biblos, XXVIII (1952), 33-54. 

* He therefore cannot refer his readers to a modern English use of the form of 
the cantiga de amigo. See Theodore Spencer, Poems 1940-1947 (Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, 1948), p. 100: “Song for Encouragement, Cantiga de Amigo, She 
to Him.” 
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points out. An example of the latter occurs on p. 147, where he indicates 
that considerable scholarship is needed on the problem of a medieval epic 
in the Portuguese language. Curiously, on this point he does provide a 
long and learned digression (pp. 153-165) on the epic tradition concerning 
Afonso Henriques. 

Among the lacunae which stand out, an important one concerns 
Portuguese foreign trade in the Middle Ages, especially with England 
and Flanders, and the role of the Italians in getting the Portuguese mer- 
chant marine under way. Indeed, Professor Charles Verlinden, who has 
made so many contributions in this area, is not mentioned in the book. 
Moreover, the whole matter of the English alliance is touched on very 
lightly. Nor does he do enough with the reflections of Arabic or Moorish 
culture in Portugal. In fine, once he finishes with the French influence 
supposedly brought in by Dom Afonso III, Dr. Saraiva, in my opinion, 
fails to place Portugal in its proper international] setting as an integral 
part of the Christian family of nations. He not only fails to do this but, 
in Book I, so emphasizes the conflicts between the Papacy aad the Kings 
of Portugal (for an example, see p. 269) that he is unable to see Portugal, 
especially the Portugal of the fifteenth century, as a loyal subject of Rome. 

The very breadth of the author’s approach at times proves his un- 
doing. Asan example, had he not read the lyrics of the early cancioneiros 
literally as documents for a history of culture, but rather as poetry, his 
presentation of them would be of greater value.’ 

It is impossible, in a review of a book whose scope is so vast, to do 
justice to all its parts. I shall therefore limit myself to pointing out that 
the discussion of the revolutions of 1383-1385 and 1438-1440, covering 
pages 451 to 628, represents, not the result of exhaustive historical re- 
search, but a “‘thesis.’”” I use the word “thesis” advisedly, yet nowhere 
is it labeled as such. Indeed, the unwary could pick up this volume and 
accept it as a statement of fact, utterly unaware that a point of view is 
being presented. 


Francis M. RoGers 
Harvard University 


Frei Anténio das Chagas. Um homem e um estilo do séc. XVII. By 
Maria de Lourdes Belchior Pontes. Publicagdes do Centro de 
Estudios Filolégicos 5. Lisboa, 1953: 500 pages. 


This mature, original and circumspect though somewhat repetitious 
study is concerned with the life and works of Antonio da Fonseca Soares 
(1631-1682) who, first a gallant soldier (espadachim, tunante, freirdtico in 


” On pp. 187 and 286 he refers to Raimbaut de Vaqueiras’ famous descort in 
five languages. He lists the languages as Provengal, French, Italian, Galician- 
Portuguese, and an unidentified language. I had always been led to believe the 
latter was Gascon. 
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the convent parlors), exile in Brazil and courageous captain in the guerras 
da restauragdo, later became a Franciscan friar (1662), successful preacher, 
and severe spiritual director. In the world and in the cloister he wrote 
poetry and prose. Since he is not a first class literary figure, Senhorita 
Belchior Pontes, who earlier issued a bibliography of his works, preferred 
to treat him rather as a typical representative of the seventeenth century 
in Portugal. 

Fonseca’s conversion from “sinner to saint” is the axis of his life. 
The chapter on the conversion as a spiritual and stylistic catalyzer opens 
the study. The question whether unknown documents will ever “ex- 
plain’ the change of life of the unfortunate officer who had killed a com- 
rade (Jo&o Sanches) in a duel, being answered in the negative, a point is 
made for an incompletely documented biography which draws all the 
heavier on the marrow of the work itself, after the manner of Baruzi’s 
Saint Jean de la Croix. Better cases in point would be Vossler’s Lope 
and Marfa Rosa Lida’s Mena. But the method of the internal criteria 
seems overdone when the conversion of Frei Antonio is linked to specific 
passages, singled out from one of his favorite books, Luis de Granada’s 
Guta de pecadores, whose echoes are said to appear like an obsession, not 
only in the Desengano do Mundo but also in private letters of the friar. 

The military life of Fonseca is approached in retrospect and followed 
by a consideration of the “secular’”’ works in Portuguese and Spanish of the 
“Capitéo Bonina,”’ works which range from military treatises to “‘local”’ 
epics (Mourdo Restaurado and Elvas Socorrido), and from popular ro- 
mances (500!) to cultist sonetos. Here comes up the problem of how far 
“baroque” can be reflected in a poetry which consists of clichés. I am 
inclined to believe that the striking use of highly naturalistic elements 
(estilo corriqueiro) within a Petrarchan tradition which has become ex- 
hausted, is in itself a form of debunking a long Renascence tradition and 
must not be disregarded as infra-literary. 

As to Fonseca’s Soledades, which Senhorita Belchior Pontes re-dis- 
covered in an unpublished MS, she herself makes a similar distinction, 
namely between a motif as such and the treatment of the motif. Fonseca 
stylizing Gongora’s belleza as desengano certainly expresses himself anew 
and varies a theme substantially. In this sense even the barroquismo of 
“‘post-baroque” epigones may possess a certain originality. The problem 
is more complex however, since not only epochal style is at stake but also 
individual poetic quality and—alas!—an ambiguous terminology. 

Good analyses of Fonseca’s poetry are followed by another chapter on 
the life and death of the fradinho. The friar is a staunch defender of the 
Inquisition, an adversary of his “progressive” confrere P. Antonio de 
Vieira, S.J., and a sworn anti-intellectualist who challenges the science of 
the University of Coimbra as doidice and confronts the loucura of the 
professors with the sabedoria of the saints. He is worshipped all the more 
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by the pove, which wants to buy only rosaries touched by Frei Antonio 
and believes in letters written by the friar from the other world after his 
death. 

Chapters on Chagas’ spiritual letters, sermons, religious poems and 
prose writings, especially his adaptation of Nicholas van Esch’s (1507- 
1578) Way of Salvation—a discovery!—show the development of the 
spiritual individuality of the friar. Here the pessimistic preacher and 
missionary appears as a very austere ascetic (who quotes even Jansen- 
ius). He mistrusts mysticism, in which he suspects quietism, and I can- 
not see why, on the ground of alleged ecstasies only, Miss Belchior Pontes 
considers the friar a mystic. His central devotion, recommended and 
preached, is Cristo Crucificado. He brings twenty thousand persons into 
the Third Order of St. Francis, and tells the recalcitrant that they will go 
to Hell, abismo de monstros, where Plato, Aristotle, Luther and over half 
of mankind are waiting for them: uma corrup¢ao vivente, uma podridao, 
um costal de bichos. 

In his stylistically excellent Cartas Espirituais, directed to advanced 
souls, the friar is afraid of revealing to his penitents that there is an in- 
fused contemplation, paradoxically inspiring them to “‘acquire’’ the latter 
by ceaseless meditation on the Passion, which is for him the truest way 
to divine union: “Imitai vosso general” is his military advice a lo divino. 
But does he mean by divine union mystical union? Does the author not 
confuse the technical terms of the spiritual life? It is difficult to see how 
San Juan de la Cruz and Saint Francois de Sales can be incorporated in 
Antonio de Chagas’ rougher concept of spirituality. Except for some 
general merely ascetic principles which are found everywhere, I cannot 
see anything genuine inherited from Tauler or Ruysbroeck in any of the 
writings of Padre Chagas, in spite of the author’s unconvincing parallels. 
There is very much from St. Ignatius and Scupoli: importa merecer. 

The last chapters discuss style problems with stress on epoch style 
versus individual style. They also analyze some worth-while imagery 
and apply very nicely Démaso Alonso’s plurimembracién-dissections to 
texts of the fradinho, in which “as repeticdes geométricas, simétricas 
multiplicam-se,’’ mostly as trimembragdes. But the conceptos-style, as 
appears already in the subtitle of this dissertation, is also applied to the 
cultural scene, and long discussions on the meaning of the baroque are 
included. It is striking that the well-informed author does not know 
her predecessor in trying to establish a Portuguese Baroque, namely 
Afranio Coutinho, Aspectos da literatura barroca (Rio, 1950). 

The book as a whole makes interesting reading; the considerable, 
very important unpublished material used is impressive; the interpreta- 
tions are for the most part reliable. But we wonder whether the religious 
picture, although it is exact, may be labeled baroque. To the present 
reviewer it appears rather flamboyant, in the sense of a paradoxically be- 
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lated Middle Ages with practically no decisive feature which would be 
reminiscent of Renascence, Humanism, or even devotio moderna. Classic- 
al Spanish mysticism appears watered down to a negligible point. The 
work of Abbé Bremond, so often quoted in this study, actually demon- 
strates the cultural and spiritual abyss between Portugal and France, 
where this mysticism was a living force in the seventeenth century. Frei 
Antonio das Chagas is not a baroque type in the sense of German Geistes- 
geschichte. In the baroque type (Lope de Vega, Rubens, Quevedo), 
desire of the world and flight from the world do not follow one another 
but coincide. Chagas, as a sinner turned saint, is not different from 
Jacopone da Todi or Saint Francis of Assisi. 

These clarifications may help a second edition of this fine study to 
become sharper, more precise and terminologically satisfactory. 


Hetmvut HatzFretp 
Catholic University 


Portugal and Brazil. An Introduction. Made by Friends of Edgar Pres- 
tage and Aubrey Fitz Gerald Bell. In piam memoriam. Edited by 
H. V. Livermore, with the assistance of W. J. Entwistle. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1953: xii + 418 pages; with twenty-three 
plates, several maps, bibliographies, and an index. 


“Bury the dead and take care of the living.’”” These words with which 
the Marquis of Pombal commanded speedy reconstruction of Lisbon after 
the earthquake of 1755 might have served the present work as a motto. 
Instead, we find three exquisite poems to the Prince of Portuguese Poets, 
who 

Gave us the Epic that retains the sharp 
Tang of young oceans and the gorgeous East. 
(Leonard Bacon) 


It is an homage volume, a tomb not of two scholars but, alas, of five— 
Bell (d. 1950) and Prestage (d. 1951); Sir Henry Thomas (d. 1952), who 
was to have written the foreword; William J. Entwistle, the co-editor 
(d. 1952); and Milton Buchanan, a contributor (d. 1952). The memory 
of the first two is preserved in “‘Personalia,’’ the opening part of the vol- 
ume. Here, in his informal ‘‘Reminiscences of Portugal,’’ Prestage tells 
how he fell under the spell of Catholic and Monarchic Portugal in Amalia 
Vaz de Carvalho’s Lisbon salon. Then Bell is portrayed with all his en- 
gaging shyness and nonconformity by Buchanan, who knew him as 4 
writer and a gardener during his last, Canadian years. As custom de- 
mands, lists of the publications of both Bell and Prestage have been use- 
fully appended. 

The living are well taken care of, too. The dead men’s friends were 
called upon to construct, in Entwistle’s words, an introduction to the 
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“principal aspects of Portuguese and Brazilian evolution, literature and 
art . . . designed to cover this vast field systematically, and to show 
where possible the British interest in Portugal and Brazil which Messrs. 
Prestage and Bell built up’’ (v—vi). With the aid of a few Brazilian, 
Portuguese, and North American colleagues, three younger British schol- 
ars, namely Atkinson, Boxer and Livermore, give proof that Bell and 
Prestage have found successors. Asa whole, the volume they have made 
serves well as an Introduction for the uninitiated. Some of its parts will 
also stimulate fellow scholars, though not in the field of letters and 
philology. 

Although the tone of the contributions is varied, ranging from Beil’s 
and Cheke’s delightful conversation pieces in the British essay tradition 
to learnedly annotated monographs by Smith and Boxer, all of them help 
to define the peculiar combination of traits that may be called the Portu- 
guese genius in all the spheres here treated—ethnography, history and 
institutions, language and literature, the arts of architecture, painting 
and music. We watch a tenaciously enterprising spirit adapt itself to all 
climes and circumstances ; sense an earthy frugality, content with small, 
“pastoral” pleasures; notice a sensitive national conscience allied to 
Catholic Christianity; are struck by a prudent reluctance to part with 
time-honored habits which produces all sorts of quaint survivals and 
combinations; and honor the overpowering melancholy sentimentality 
of a small nation that has seen better days. 

A critical appraisal of sections other than those devoted to language 
and literature would be out of place in the Hispanic Review. Suffice it to 
mention a few excellencies. 

The chapters on the arts are splendid and satisfying throughout, be- 
cause they were written by people who so obviously did their own expert 
research. With J. B. Bury (“Portuguese Architecture, with Special 
Reference to the Sixteenth Century’’) one understands the ““Manueline 
style,” follows Jesuit and military builders all over the Portuguese em- 
pire, and learns more about the Portuguese taste in decorating buildings. 
This last trait is further explored in the Brazilian section by J. de Sousa 
Leio (“Decorative Art: The Azulejo”’), who deals elegantly with the sub- 
ject of decorative tiles, not only in Brazil, but in Portugal as well. 
Robert C. Smith’s chapter, “Baroque Architecture in Brazil,” contains a 
brief study of the eighteenth century sculptor-architect Anténio Lisboa, 
0 Aleijadinho, and a note on the conservative character of Portuguese 
city planning. A bewildering array of names and influences fills Carlos 
de Azevedo’s essay on Portuguese painting, crowding out the few master 
painters, Nuno Gongalves in the Renaissance and Columbano at the end 
of the last century. Ann Livermore develops an intriguing theory on the 
importance of Jesuit tragicomedy in her studies of Portuguese and Brazil- 
ian music, detecting the Jesuit influence in the chegancas of Brazilian 
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folklore. She encourages research, remarking that “much has recently 
come to light and still awaits examination” (173). Similarly, C. R. 
Boxer points out the need for printing “more of the colonial records at 
Goa, Macau, Lisbon, and Evora” (185). 

Mainly because of Boxer, the history section is another delight of the 
Introduction. He deals with his specialty in “The Portuguese in the 
East, 1500-1800.” So fresh and well informed is his monograph that one 
readily forgets its length, as one reads, for example, of the ships the Portu- 
guese used on the India run and the conditions which famous men like 
Camdées and Fernio Mendes Pinto must have endured on them (216 ff.) 
He ends with a discussion of ‘‘Asian influences in Portugal, and through 
Portugal upon the Western world,” in the arts and in literature (240-244). 
Modern colonial policy is described in H. V. Livermore’s chapter on “The 
Portuguese Colonial Empire,” notable for a discussion of the potentialities 
of Angola (257-259). Thesame historian provides summaries of ‘‘Portu- 
guese History’’ and of the Republican phase of Brazil. The close associ- 
ation with Spain in the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, resulting in Portu- 
guese bilingualism, is well told in the former, while discussions of con- 
troversial topics, such as the Inquisition or the modern “New State,” are 
avoided. The essays on institutions penetrate more deeply. Ent- 
wistle’s on “Religion” contains a clear history of the University of Coim- 
bra (85-86); William C. Atkinson’s on “Portuguese Institutions and 
Law” keenly appraises the authoritarian organization of the ‘‘New State,” 
including its educational system (94 ff.); and in ‘‘Colonial Brazil” Alex- 
ander Marchant goes into the structure of the all powerful upper-class 
families. 

Brevity and clarity are the virtues of essays contributed by R. A. 
Humphrey (“Monarchy and Empire,” an exposition of their centralizing 
force in Brazil), K. G. Grubb (Brazil: Land and People’’), Marcus 
Cheke (“The Portuguese Character,” impressionistic and by no means 
complete), and Entwistle (‘The Portuguese and Brazilian Language,” 
described as a single, ‘‘marginal,”’ and therefore conservative tongue). 

There are finally two sections on literature which may satisfy some 
exigent readers less. 

In his charmingly intimate way, Bell begins his essay ‘Perspectives of 
Portuguese Literature’’ as a discourse on the characteristics of Portuguese 
literature and its religious and popular roots. Too soon he lapses into 4 
listing of the stylistically best works, described in glowing superlatives, 
from the medieval cantigas de amigo to Camilo’s and E¢a’s novels. Be- 
yond these the list does not reach, quite logically skipping the entire 
eighteenth century as well. However, Bell’s essay invites reading not 
only because of its anecdotes and imagery but because it contains his last 
vivid pages on the modern revival of interest in the “primitives,” par- 
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ticularly the historian Fernio Lopes and the playwright Gil Vicente 
(108-109, 114, 122), on the role of the sea in Portuguese literature, and on 
the differences between Camées and Cervantes (119-121). His final 
Romantic profession of faith in the poetic power of the simple, illiterate 
people contrasts pleasantly with the neglect of the common man’s con- 
tributions in other sections of the volume. 

B. da 8. Vidigal attempted a continuation of Bell’s essay into more 
recent times (‘“Contemporary Portuguese Writing’). Partial to lyric 
poetry, he dismisses prose fiction, disregarding the abundant production 
of the last years even in most of his otherwise useful bibliographies of 
living authors. In poetry, though he hesitates to make up his mind about 
the controversial Fernando Pessoa, he does give him recognition, as well 
as to José Régio and Miguel Torga. The reader should be told, though, 
that good writing did not come to a sudden halt in 1930 or 40. 

One novelty distinguishes the section, Carlos Estorninho’s bibliog- 
raphy of ‘Portuguese Literature in English Translation,’ from 1640 to 
1950. It continues H. Thomas’s list of earlier translations. 

The chapter on Brazilian literature has been entrusted to Ronald 
Hilton. His essay gives the impression that he is more interested in 
Brazilian sociology than in literary values. It could have been called 
“Brazilian Society as Reflected in Brazilian Literature.”” One cannot 
recommend a summary, however hurried, that fails to place Goncalves 
Dias beside Alencar when dealing with the Indian theme in Romantic 
writing (336) or omits Alufzio de Azevedo’s novels from a discussion of 
the Mulatto theme (336). The missionary José de Anchieta was no 
Portuguese but a Canary Islander (335); Anténio Vieira has never been 
famed for poetry (338) but deserves a place of honor for his sermons, 
particularly the satirical “fish sermon” against the colonists, which be- 
longs in the same category as the satirical poems of his contemporary 
Gregério de Matos, summarily disposed of as a “satirist for satire’s 
sake” (340). The unwary are misled by an identification of Machado de 
Assis’ abysmal irony with lyrical saudade (343), and they are deprived of 
the most interesting part of Brazilian poetry by ending its history with 
the Parnassians, presumably because the author does not care for the 
Modernists and those who like Carlos Drummond de Andrade and 
Cecflia Meireles came after them. Hilton excludes all the essayists, in 
spite of their importance in the Americas as a whole, and the entire realm 
of folklore, cherished by Brazilian scholars from Sflvio Romero to Lufs da 
Camara Cascudo. His bibliography could be improved by inclusion of 
Borba’s and Berrien’s Manual Bibliogrdfico, mentioned elsewhere (299), 
Ronald de Carvalho’s inimitable Pequena Histéria da Literatura Brasileira 
of 1919, and the works of Licia Miguel-Pereira on Machado de Assis, 
Goncalves Dias, and late nineteenth century fiction. Hilton’s chapter 
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does not lack merit; his theory of ‘‘the end of the golden age of creative 
literature’ (338), as applied to Brazil, deserves consideration. 

Flaws there are in the Introduction, but they are few for so ambitious 
a work. The Oxford University Press has given it the accustomed sober 
and substantial form of its books. 


GeRALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 


Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies. 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1953: xii + 335 pages. 


This volume contains the transactions of the above-named Collo- 
quium held in Washington D. C., October 15-20, 1950, under the auspices 
of the Library of Congress and Vanderbilt University. The immediate 
occasion was the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the Library’s 
existence. That institution prepared activities in a number of fields; the 
Hispanic Foundation devoted itself to the Luso-Brazilian area in co-oper- 
ation with the Institute of Brazilian Studies of Vanderbilt University. 

It was decided to stress these aspects of Luso-Brazilian culture: 
cultural anthropology, linguistics, fine arts, literature, instruments of 
scholarship, and history. Since the volume contains material on such a 
wide variety of subjects, this review must necessarily be descriptive and 
somewhat selective. 

The section on Cultural Anthropology includes three principal papers 
and several shorter ones. The most illuminating is that by Dr. Jorge 
Dias, ‘‘Os elementos fundamentais da cultura portuguesa.”’” We have 
here a lucid summation of the Portuguese character, tracing ethnic, his- 
torical and geographical foundations influencing the formation of the 
Portuguese soul—‘‘profundamente humano, sensfvel, amoroso e bondoso 
sem ser fraco’’—in the religious, literary, musical, architectural, and 
governmental forms of the people, as well as in their private lives. If 
this reviewer had to select one article from the many in the volume as a 
“‘must,’’ this would be it. 

The section on Linguistics is composed of only one paper—‘ Novas 
diretrizes e perspectivas da investigacio cientifica no dom{fnio da [Lin- 
guistica” by Dr. Armando de Lacerda. This is a study of verbal com- 
prehension in its psychological, philosophical, phonetic-articulatory 
aspects written for the non-specialist. One is disappointed to find no 
linguistic studies of the variations of dialect, patois and usage of the 
Portuguese language in the many parts of the globe to which it has been 
carried. The sole article in this section has no Luso-Brazilian implica- 
tions. 

The studies on the Fine Arts are limited almost exclusively to Archi- 
tecture. The two principal papers complement and supplement each 
other. The article by Dr. Reynaldo dos Santos, “‘A arquitectura barroca 
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em Portugal,’’ scholarly, lucid and very readable, presents an excellent 
background for a more complete understanding and appreciation of the 
equally fine study of Robert C. Smith on “The Seventeenth- and Eight- 
eenth-Century Architecture of Brazil.”’ 

The section on Literature is composed of two principal papers and a 
number of secondary ones. Anténio Candido de Mello e Souza in his 
“A literatura brasileira no seculo XX,” attempts to define and classify 
the currents of Brazilian literature since 1900 and expresses concern over 
what is apparently its present-day attitude of withdrawal. 

The contributions of Portugal to the foundation and growth of human- 
istic ideas during the Renaissance receive much attention. One of the 
finest papers in the whole volume, the highly intersting and scholarly 
paper of Hernani Cidade, “Os Portugueses no renascimento: Sua con- 
tribucéo para a mundividéncia quinhentista,’’ shows that beyond their 
geographical discoveries which furnished material bases for the shattering 
of the old conceptions, the Portuguese did more: to the intellectual fer- 
ment produced by the new discoveries they too made their contributions. 
The activities of the Portuguese enormously broadened observation of 
nature and marked the beginning of a deeper effort at interpretation. It 
was Portugal that diffused throughout Europe the news of the discoveries, 
especially by means of translations of Portuguese books. The Portu- 
guese also contributed to strengthening the confidence that man was 
beginning to feel in himself. Above all, the overthrowing of so many 
erroneous beliefs could not fail to cause men to reflect on the value of 
human means of knowledge. 

Closely related to this theme are two secondary articles: Elisabeth 
Feist Hirsch’s ‘‘Damiao de Gées and the Humanist Movement,” pointing 
out his contributions to humanistic thought, and Martinho Nobre de 
Mello’s ‘‘A participagio dos portugueses na difusio do humanismo e na 
creagéo do espfrito cientfifico”’ in which the author goes further than Ci- 
dade, claiming that Portugal initiated the Modern Era, which she dates 
from the conquest of Ceuta in 1415. For her, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury Italy created the condottiere, England the gentleman, France the 
honnéte homme, Spain the hidalgo, but Portugal formed the homem-médio, 
the man of the future. 

Lima Barretto, the mulatto social satirist who wrote so bitterly on 
racial discrimination, seems to appeal particularly to North American 
students, if one can take as evidence the two secondary articles by Ameri- 
cans: ‘‘Social Satire in the Novels of Lima Barreto” by Ralph Dimmick, 
and ““The Negro as a Theme in the Novels of Lima Barreto” by Raymond 
8. Sayers. 

The section on Instruments of Scholarship contains bibliographies, 
notes on archives in Portugal and Brazil, and pleas for more adequate 
instruments of research in certain fields. Two of the most valuable con- 
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tributions in this section are Bailey W. Diffie’s “Bibliography of the Prin- 
cipal Published Guides to Portuguese Archives and Libraries” and 
Virginia Rau’s “Arquivos de Portugal: Lisboa.” 

One finds very little of what is commonly thought of as history in the 
section on History. Two of the leading articles are suggestions for fur- 
ther study and research in neglected areas: the epoch of John V, by Lopes 
de Almeida, and the Amazonian region in the 18th century, by Dr. Cezar 
Ferreira Reis. The third, by Dr. Sérgio Buarque de Holanda, deals with 
rural technics in Brazil in the 18th century, more sociological than his- 
torical. 

Of course, in recent years the meaning of the word history has been 
vastly extended, but one wonders if the articles mentioned below would 
not have felt themselves more at home under other captions: “‘O car- 
tesianismo em Portugal nos séculos XVII e XVIII,” by Anténio Alberto 
de Andrade; “A obra literdria e artistica do Reinado de D. Joao V,” by 
Luis Chaves; ‘‘Critical Views on Colonialism in Portuguese Literature 
during the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries,” by Gerald M. Moser; “In- 
fluéncias francesas e americanas nos movimentos polftico-literdrios do 
Brasil de 1820 a 1920,” by J. F. de Almeida Prado, and “‘Professores de 
filosofia dos séculos XVII e XVIII no Brasil,” by Mariana Amélia 
Machado Santos. 

The volume is concluded, quite fittingly, with a section by Henry Hare 
Carter on “The Development of Luso-Brazilian Studies in the United 
States, 1920-1950.” The purpose of the author—‘‘to document the rise 
and growth of Luso-Brazilian Studies in the United States during the past 
thirty years’”—is well achieved, although probably incomplete in some 
minor details. 

Lucius Gaston Morrartr 

University of Virginia 


Vocabulario espafiol de Texas. By Gilberto Cerda, Berta Cabaza and 
Julieta Farias. University of Texas Hispanic Studies, Volume V. 
Austin, 1953: 347 pages. 

The study of the Spanish language as spoken by various groups within 
our borders is one of the most promising fields open to American scholars 
not only because of the social importance of linguistic studies that reflect 
the clash of cultural patterns brought on by Anglo-American contacts 
with native speakers but also because of the easy accessibility of the 
dialect areas. One of these areas is Texas, whose Spanish speech is 
presented in the Vocabulario espafiol de Texas, the largest and most de- 
tailed collection of lexical items from a Spanish dialect spoken in our 
midst that has appeared to date. The work was prepared cooperatively 
by three native speakers of Texan Spanish and supervised by M. Romera- 
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Navarro, whose instructions for dialect workers are partially re-printed 
as a Preface (iii—v). 

The publication is divided into three parts: I Vocabulary or glossary 
(1-245) ; II Locutions, idioms, and proverbs (247-335) ; and III Spanish 
words borrowed and used by English-speaking Texans (337-347). The 
typical vocabulary entry of Part I, the most important part of this pub- 
lication, lists alphabetically’ in standard Spanish spelling those lexical 
units or morphemes? in the Texan dialect that differ from peninsular 
Spanish as recorded in the latest edition of the Academy dictionary 
(Madrid, 1947). Following each entry the traditional grammatical 
category is given* with occasional etymological indications in the case of 
Anglicisms,‘ a few valuable cross references to semantically related 
entries,’ and a definition written in standard Spanish. Citations of 
meaning in other Spanish-American dialects are listed next and the 
authorities for these are either general Spanish-American dictionaries like 
Santamaria or Malaret or regional vocabularies by such authors as 
Segovia, Revollo, Bayo, Ramos y Duarte, Juan de Arona, Darfo Rubio, 
et al. 


The practice of using the Academy dictionary as a basis for elimination 
of entries where peninsular and dialectal usage agree is standard in re- 
gional vocabularies in the Spanish world. Although a dialect is distorted 
by having only unusual items presented, nevertheless, the reduction in 


1 There are numerous errors in alphabetization: basia (perhaps should be 
baisa); forro; lambiache; niguesura; parna; pasguate; pedidrico; plasta; plujear 
(unless an error for plunjear) ; radioderta; riley; rillo; rueda; taipiado; tomate de 
fresadilla (should be sub-entry under tomate) ; tronado; troquero; viajear ; zumbido. 

? The Vocabulario not only lists minimal free forms but also bound forms such 
as -illo and -~ites. 

*The grammatical categories given are generally clear. Exeptional are: 
pasito called an adverb with a definition that indicates an adjective or, perhaps, a 
noun ; despilfarrero, a word that has adjectival or agent-noun characteristics and 
yet is simply defined as “‘despilfarro” ; and careada classed as a feminine adjective 
with the enigmatical definition: “Se dice de dos personas cuando éstas compiten 
en algo y empiezan en iguales términos.”’ 

‘ The recording of Anglicisms is irregular. Many clear cases are not so classi- 
fied, e.g.: aceite de carro, amilcado, bitaro, borol, calavera, combiar, linea, mira, pale, 
patada, sista. Others are listed as Anglicisms when there is considerable doubt as 
to that classification (asp?rina, apartamento, mascota). One case is clearly wrong: 
espinacas is not an English borrowing. In other cases the English source is care- 
lessly represented: soda, soderia, sodero all have soda water as their source when 
English usage would indicate soda alone as sufficient. Clarification is needed for 
the origin for niguesura since the possessive form of the English seems unnecessary. 

5 E.g.: mazuma, clavos, pastilla, bicoca, ficha, bica—all meaning ‘money’ and 
gabardino, cristal, cristalino, gabacho, bolillo as synonyms for ‘Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
can.” 
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bulk makes such a procedure logical. Furthermore, the collector can 
reduce the strangeness of the dialect by giving, as do our authors, cor- 
roborating evidence of widespread coverage of the same meanings 
throughout the Americas. Praiseworthy is the objectivity of this pub- 
lication. Regional glossaries of Spanish dialects have too long been pre- 
pared so that each entry resembled a miniature sermon on “proper” 
usage. Texan Spanish would be a fertile field for collectors with this 
intent but our authors never indulge in a single normative or purifying 
statement. 

The use of standard Spanish spelling for listing entries is likewise a 
common procedure in regional vocabularies, but, despite the relative 
efficiency of the Spanish system, an explanatory statement must be given 
of the dialectal sounds covered by the graphic symbols. Confusion in 
the handling of Spanish orthography and dialect sounds by the present 
authors not only causes unnecessary problems for the reader* but explains 
a regrettable frequency of mistaken entries,’ missing cross references,‘ 
double listings,® and one notable error on p. 244 where an erroneous spell- 
ing interpretation of Texan [sdrsa] as zarza confuses the word for ‘gravy,’ 
[sdlsa ], with [@4r8a_] meaning ‘bramble.’ Phonological problems occur on 
almost every page and the typical user of this publication would appreciate, 
for example, an introductory explanation and classification of such phenom- 
ena as: actobiis for autobis, acual for cual, ahoy for hoy, alfider and alfirel for 
alfiler, amarto for amarillo, rillo for rio, botea for botella, etc. as well as an 
answer to such questions as: Is stepiar actually pronounced with the 
initial consonant cluster [st-]? Isn’t toditito a better source for toitito 
(231) than todito, which would give toito or tuito? How is ch pronounced 


* The reluctance to use the written accent in Anglicisms leaves one in doubt 
as to how the following are pronounced: neil polich, incomtaz, borol, treiler, polich 
remuver, juait sos, et al. 

7Samples of mistaken entries: hechar (for echar) un clavado 265; éCon qué 
silvas (for silbas) desmolado? 276; chanclaso (for chanclazo); desgasnatarse (for 
desgaznatarse); caserola (for cacerola); granizaso (for granizazo); fichaso (for 
fichazo) ; and vejetal (for vegetal) ; ganga ‘comparsa’ and ganga ‘venta’ are confused 
as may be seen in the New Mexican meanings given for each. They should be 
brought together under one entry since the English origin of one of these meanings 
is merely a semantic extension of the original Spanish morphene, ganga. 

® References are missing, for example, in the following: veliz 239 does not 
mention New Mexican velis (Kercheville 29); the arbitrary spelling birrea pre- 
vents citing the oft-attested birria; espauda and espaura are variants of the same 
word ; espelear is obviously the same word as New Mexican espeliar (Kercheville 
62); chimolero and chismolero are variants of the same word; chilepiquin and 
chilipiquin might well be non-significant variants of the same word. 

* Double listings imply an absence of a standard and coordination as well as a 
lack of careful checking. Examples are: clotch 265 (but cloch 49); de hoquis 287 
(but de oquis 168); quitibole 319 (but quehtibole 199); veliz 239 (but velises 248), 
reatazo 206 (but riatazo 211). 


i tee 
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in such words as polich, chore, cho, and puchar? Is it actually an affricate 
[é] or is it the fricative [8] as heard in New Mexican Spanish and in the 
English models? Is ma bilabial stop[m] or do the Texans use an alveo- 
lar [n] or a velar [1] in incomtaz, jom, and jomron? 

The aspect of meaning is, in general, handled clearly by our authors. 
There are a few cases where the definition is deficient (trabajador defined 
as ‘mozo de pie’ and estrellar ‘golpear el cuerpo’) or obviously incorrect 
(café caracolillo defined in Argentina and Uruguay as “‘fideo en forma de 
caracol”). What is sorely needed here and elsewhere throughout the 
Vocabulario are short illustrative original sentences offered or approved 
by a native speaker similar to the one given under saludos or else a literary 
citation from regional works such as the following Mexican examples to 
illustrate asilenciar, a word for which the authors discovered only Guate- 
malan usage to corroborate their native Texan: “‘Asilencidronse un 
momento...” (M. Azuela, Los de abajo [Mexico, 1949], p. 55); 
“Asilénciate, Pito, que este animal me saca un ojo” (J. R. Romero, 
Algunas cosillas de Pito Pérez . . . [Mexico, 1946], p. 10); “Pero, zqué 
es lo que tienes . . . , que no te asilencias?” (A. Ydfiez, Esta es mala 
suerte [Mexico, 1945], p. 16). 

Corroborative dialect sources are managed poorly in two ways: care- 
less consultation and inadequate coverage. To illustrate the first of 
these, I refer to Kercheville’s A Preliminary Glossary of New Mezican 
Spanish (Albuquerque, 1934). This work occupies the first sixty-nine 
pages of a volume that also includes a well-executed study of the Spanish 
spoken in Chililf, New Mexico, by McSpadden.” Although our authors 
use the McSpadden study occasionally (arrear, atacarse, etc.) and even 
cite it by using the term “Chililf” (impuesto), they do not mention it as a 
source, thus implying that all New Mexican references are from Kerche- 
ville. The lack of care in using sources takes two other forms: incorrect 
citation and omissions. Erroneously cited are the following New Mexi- 
can Spanish forms with page references in Kercheville followed in each 
ease by the incorrect form as it appears in the Vocabulario: cloche 60 
(cloch), corretear 60 (corretar), espiniche 62 (espineche), esprincita 62 
(esprin), djala 37 (ojdla), ovarajoles 64 (overjoles), scarfe 66 (escarf), 
troca 67 (troque, apparently deduced from New Mexican troquear), et al. 
In the matter of omissions, the following New Mexicanisms listed by 
Kercheville in the places cited were overlooked by our authors: blanquillo 
51, bogue 59, bompa 60 (related to Texas bémper), ler 37, manejador 54, 
mitote 54, muncho 37, parna 65, pelado 54, ranchero 55, reata 55, roast de 
puerco 66 (related to Texas rost), tejabdén 28, tiquete 67, traste 28, 29, 
yomper 68 (related to Texas yompa), etc. McSpadden offers additional 


%” George E. McSpadden, “Some Semantic and Philological Facts of the 
Spanish Spoken in Chilili, New Mexico,” University of New Mexico Bulletin V, 
No. 3 (Albuquerque, 1934), pp. 71-102. 
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information on bonche 99, borradore 95 (related to Texas borrador), 
encimoso 99, and terregal 97. 

Even more serious is the inadequacy of coverage seen in the thirteen 
sources used by our authors. Not only are some of these sources con- 
siderably outdated and, therefore, not completely reliable for contempo- 
rary investigators," but also they simply do not cover the field satisfac- 
torily. Texan Spanish is related culturally and historically to New 
Mexican, Coloradan, Arizonan, and Californian Spanish as well as to the 
speech of Northern Mexico yet only two of these areas are represented 
among the works consulted. The Texas dialect should also be compared, 
from a purely geographical point of view, with other Spanish dialects 
spoken within our borders, yet neither Louisianan nor Floridan Spanish 
is represented. If eleven recent publications that concern these areas" 
had been included, our authors would have discovered valuable additional 
materials. Limiting myself to letters A and B of the Vocabulario, the fol- 
lowing entries would have benefited : abarrotero, abuja, abujero, acarreador, 
achantarse, agringado, agruras, aguado, dguila, agiiitado, agiiitarse, aigre, 
alalba, alé, amachén, amarrar, americano, almolado, amolar, ansina, anto- 
jitose, apafiar, apartamento, aprontarse, argiiende, arranarse, arrancado, 
arrear, arrejuntarse, asina, asistencia, atacarse, atarantado, atizar, atraban- 
cado, atrojarse, averiguata, baboso, bacha, baisa (given in Texas as basia), 
banqueta, banquear, bate, bateador, batear, bate, beisbol, betabel, billetera, 
birria (given in Texas as birrea), bitonga (given in Texas as bironga), 
blanquillo, bogue, bolear, bolero, bolillo (or bolio), bolo, bolén, bonche, borlo, 
borlote, borlotear, borrachal, bos, botana, bote, boti, broda, buri (Texas bute), 
buré, buti (Texas bute). In making this point, I have limited myself to 
articles in reviews or to publications of the monograph type. I have not 
referred to the readily available and carefully indexed full-length publica- 


"The dialect works by Ramos y Duarte, Paz Soldin y Unanue (“Juan de 
Arona’”’), and Granada were written before 1900. 

2 George C. Barker, Pachuco: An American-Spanish Argot and its Social 
Functions in Tucson, Arizona (Tucson, 1950); Alfred Bruce Gaarder, “‘Notes on 
some Spanish Terms in the Southwest,” Hispania, XXVII (1944), 330-334; 
Francis C. Hayes, ‘“Anglo-Spanish Speech in Tampa, Florida,” Hispania, XXXII 
(1949), 48-52; E. C. Hills, “New Mexican Spanish,” in Hispanic Studies (Stan- 
ford, 1929), pp. 1-46; Raymond R. MacCurdy, The Spanish Dialect in St. Bernard 
Parish, Louisiana (Albuquerque, 1950); Jacob Ornstein, “The Archaic and the 
Modern in the Spanish of New Mexico,” Hispania, XXXIV (1951), 137-141; 
Carmelita Louise Ortiz, “English Influence on the Spanish of Tampa,” Hispania, 
XXXII (1949), 300-304; Manuel D. Ramirez, ‘Some Semantic and Linguistic 
Notes on the Spanish Spoken in Tampa, Florida,” Revista Interamericana, I, 
no. 1 (1939), 25-33; no. 2 (1940), 22-28; Helen M. Ranson, “Manitos and their 
Language,” Hispania, XXXVI (1953), 310-313; Renato Rosaldo “A List of 
Slang and Colloquial Expressions of Mexico City,” Hispania, XXXI (1948), 
437-445 ; George Storz, Mexican Spanish, 2nd ed. (San Diego, 1946). 
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tions of the Instituto de Filologia (Buenos Aires), seven volumes that com- 
prise the famed and thorough Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoameri- 
cana. Unfortunately our authors did not turn to this collection. 

Parts II, Locutions, idioms, and proverbs, and III, English words 
borrowed from Texan Spanish, show the same disregard for earlier works 
on the subjects in question,” but the fundamental question in their case 
is: What is the purpose to be served by their inclusion in their present 
form in the Vocabulario? Proverbs are easily separated from other 
linguistic items and undoubtedly deserve a separate section in a glossary 
of this type, but locutions and idioms belong in the lexicon where they 
help to establish the meaning of the item under which they are classified. 
In this way the unnecessary and frequent duplication of items in Parts I 
and II would be eliminated.“ Part III should be eliminated entirely 
from this glossary because it bears no relation to the Spanish dialect used 
in Texas. What it contains belongs properly to the field of regional 
American English. 

My intention in this review has not been to cast doubt upon the value 
of this publication but merely to point out weaknesses in its compilation. 
Anyone who uses this book will find it rewarding and eminently useful. 
We now have trustworthy details about lexical items that up to the 
present time, to my best knowledge, have never been attested anywhere 
in the Spanish World, e.g.: achicharrado, achuelén, ahora ‘today,’ aleluya 
‘member of the Assembly of God Church,’ atotachado, borrengo, vaseoso. 


Furthermore we can add Texan usage to words attested spottily else- 
where (e.g.: abusador, acartonarse, agachado, alebrestarse, aluzar) and thus 
continue our slow progress toward a future improved dictionary of 
Spanish-American Spanish. 


LAWRENCE B. KippLe 
University of Michigan 


18 For Part II, the following would be of interest: A. L. Campa, Sayings and 
Riddles in New Mezico (Albuquerque, 1937); Dario Rubio, Refranes, proverbios y 
dichos y dicharachos mexicanos (Mexico, 1937); Ismael Moya, Refranero (Buenos 
Aires, 1944); Emilio Rodriguez Demorizi, Refranero dominicano (Roma, 1950); 
Luis Alberto Acufia, Refranero colombiano (Bogoté, 1947); José Trinidad Laris, 
Historia de modismos y refranes mexicanos (Guadalajara, 1921); and for Part III: 
H, Tallichet, ‘A Contribution Towards a Vocabulary of Spanish and Mexican 
Words Used in Texas,’’ Dialect Notes, I (1896), 185-195, 243-253, 324-326; and 
H. W. Bentley, A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English (New York, 1932). 

4 E.g.: ser carancho 263 adds nothing to carancho as defined on 42. Similar 
cases are: culeco 64 and andar culeco 272; cato 46 and darse catos 265; chapuza 71 
and hacer chapuza 273 ; chifleta 71 and tirar una chifleta 273 ; chirriona 81 and estar 
en la chirriona 274; chueco 85 and ser chueco 275; maleta 145 and ser muy maleta 
295 ; liviano 139 and ser liviano 291, etc. In some cases the entries are exactly the 
same and the definitions essentially equal, e.g.: Ay chihuahua on pp. 76 and 273; 
encartado 96 and 280 ; and al recle 207 and 320. 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Lengua espaiola. By Luis Flérez. Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo. Series minor, III. Bogoté, 1953: 299 pages. 


This book is a collection of twenty-one radio talks delivered by the 
author on a program sponsored by the very active Instituto Caro y Cuervo 
of Bogoté, Colombia. The talks, evidently planned for a program of 
about one-half hour’s duration, provide pleasant, easy reading on a 
variety of topics in the field of language. The author intended that his 
brief essays should be an introduction to the subject of linguistics for 
untrained persons who are interested in language. The seven essays that 
deal with Colombian dialect topies are the most valuable of the entire 
collection sinee they provide original comments on usage by a discern- 
ing researcher. These brief studies deal with pronounciation, diminutive 
usage, archaisms, gallicisms, anglicisms, and vulgarisms or slang. 

There are several opinions expressed by the author about which there is 
still considerable debate. One of these is the narrow limitation of the 
term “Standard Spanish” to the educated speech of Madrid, Spain, and 
another is the constant reliance on the authority of the Academy diction- 
ary for judging American usage. Far from being an aid for teachers of 
Spanish, these limited criteria for deciding what should be taught will 
inevitably lead to the arbitrary, split-hair decisions that have plagued and 
embarrassed our American teachers of English when they sought doggedly 
to uphold a non-native standard English in defiance of respectable and 
accepted usage in their own areas. 

LawRENCE B. KIppLE 


Argentina. Historia de un nombre. By Angel Rosenblat. Editorial 
Nova, Buenos Aires, 1949: 63 pages. 


The early ecclesiastical Latin name of Bolivia’s Sucre, Civitas Argen- 
tina, not without a suggestion of Franciscan influence deriving from 
Germany’s Argentina (Strasburg), appears to have been picked up at 
the end of the sixteenth century by Martin del Bareo Centenera, who 
transferred the latinizing adjective to the river Plate in a lengthy poem 
entitled Argentina y conquista del Rio de la Plata (1602), no doubt in 
imitation of Ercilla’s Araucana or Lobo Laso’s Mexicana. The transfer 
of the adjective to the region and its people was to be the work of the 
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classicizing poets of the eighteenth century and those of the Revolution. 
In spite of a good deal of fluctuation in chronicles and official docu- 
ments, the term Argentina, favored both in Latin records (especially 
those of the Jesuits) and by the poetic tradition in the vernacular, ecar- 
ried the day, and eventually acquired official status in the Constitution 
of 1860. A brief but fascinating essay worthy of the pen of its distin- 
guished author. 


J. E. G. 


Bibliography of Medieval Drama. By Carl J. Stratman, C.S.V. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954: 423 pages. 


Even a cursory comparison of the Spanish section of this bibliography 
with the list of references at the end of Crawford’s Spanish Drama before 
Lope de Vega (1937) will show the obvious insufficiency of the present 
compilation. There is no mention of important or fairly significant drama- 
tists such as Micael de Carvajal, Rodrigo Cota, Juan de la Cueva, Se- 
bastian de Horozeo, Ifigio de Mendoza, Luis de Miranda, Bartolomé Palau, 
Pérez de Oliva, Rey de Artieda, Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Cristébal de 
Virués or of dozens of less important authors or anonymous plays. None 
of the standard editions are indicated for Lucas Fernandez, Lope de 
Rueda, Timoneda or Torres Naharro, but a number of master’s theses are 
given room. The reviews, when they are mentioned, are haphazardly 
chosen, and misspellings are distressing and frequent. 

We must regretfully state that if the Spanish part is representative of 
the whole, the book must be accounted unsatisfactory, and that mention 
of this reviewer’s name in the acknowledgments should not be held to 
imply that at any time approval was expressed of the compiler’s methods. 


J. E. G. 


Pensamiento y accién de José Marti. Conferencias y ensayos ofrecidos 
con motivo del primer centenario de su nacimiento. Tipografia de 
San Roman, Santiago de Cuba, 1953: 432 pages. 


One of the many manifestations of homage to José Marti on the occa- 
sion of the Centenary of his birth in 1953 was a series of lectures given at 
the Universidad de Oriente in Santiago de Cuba. These lectures were 
given by members of the staff of the university and by scholars from else- 
where, under the auspices of the Division of Extension and Cultural Rela- 
tions, direeted by Dr. Felipe Martinez Arango. 

The volume in question contains these lectures and a number of 
“ensayos” written by men who could not be present, but who sent in their 
contributions. Since so much has been written about Marti, it is difficult 
for anyone to add appreciably to what has already been said, but for read- 
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ers in the United States who may not be familiar with the numerous books 
and articles about Marti, this volume will serve as an orientation to the 
many phases of his career. Those that seem most illuminating from this 
point of view are: “Marti: legado y posteridad,” by Jorge Majiach; 
“Marti, antimperialista,” by Emilo Roig de Leuchsenring; “Intimidad de 
Marti: su hogar,” by Manuel Alvarez Morales; “La voluntad de estilo en 
José Marti,” by José Antonio Portuondo; and “El americanismo de 
Marti,” by Andrés Iduarte. 


Srureis E. Leavirr 
University of North Carolina 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


It is with deep sorrow that the Editors of the Hispanic Review an- 
nounce the death of Professor Claude E. Anibal, which occurred in 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 21, 1955. A Necrology will be published in 
a later issue this year. 





